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ABSTRACT 
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university. Symbolic ^nteractionism and symbolic interactionist 
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actor's perspective. To evaluate a natural science course, interviews 
were conducted with 18 science education students and six teacher 
educators. Respondent-validated texts were developed from the 
interview data for each participant to determine his or her viewpoint 
about the course. Of particular interest were the views of teachers 
and students about changes in the teacher education program. Although 
a broad perspective was a stated aim at the policy level, in actual 
practice the course was divided into a ser:es of topics, and students 
had difficulty gaining a broad view. The holistic approach 
anticipated in planned reforms did not materialize in the course as 
taught, students questioned the relevance of some course material to 
the teaching they would be doing. The report is in English and is 
preceded by a Swedish summary. A 95-item list of references is 
included. (SLD) 
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Symbolic Intftractlonloin and •ynbollc Intaractlonlet 
ethnography have Inforoad raeaarch atratagleB connected to 
the evaluation of the new compulsory school teacher 
education programme at a Swedish University In the following 
ways. 

(1) Syabolic interactioniea, ae a perepactlve on eocltty, has Informed 
methodology nd aided the articulation of research strategies* 

(2) Synbolic Interactionist ethnography vsis selected ae the aoet 
suitable (suitably eclectic) research strategy available for persuing 
the research that the researcher had In mind. 

(3) Participant observation of linked micro-settings (Hargreaves, A., 
in Burgess, R, G. , Issues in Educational Research) was introduced into 
the fraoework of the research so that (a) the research perspective 
could be Kldened and (b) the effects of decisions made by actors in 
different settings in different parts In the total system could be 
observed as they impinged on the lives of sctors and the daily events 
of settings at other parte of that system. 

The academic year of 1988/69, as the year when the first 
"all age** compulsory school teacher education programme was 
Introduced^ represents a milestone for teacher educating in 
Sweden. This report Is one of several produced at the 
university of Gothenburg which focus on the early stages of 
the programme of teacher education. This particular 
Investigation centers upon the Implementation of a natural 
science course at a University namad Baysfleld by the 
researcher . 

The data reported on here pertains to an interview 
Investigation which Involved in depth open Interviews with 
eighteen science education students and six teacher 
educators at Baysfleld. Respondent validated texts <Beach» 
1989) were developed from the interview data. The purpose 
behind the investigation was the unearthing of the 
conceptions about thlB course which this group of 
participants hold. 

The report is in English and is preceeded by a Swedish 
summary. 
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Svenek SanBtnfatt&lng 

Fbljande rapport IngAr 1 en rapportserle eon granskar utveckllngen Inon 
evenek l&rarutblldnlng eadan 1965 &r6 Ittrarutblldnlngsref orn. Rapporten 
bygger p& ett uterlal fios bar eaalats fr&n Intervjuer ned 
Ihrarutblldare ocb etudenter vld «d av llnjeroa Inoa svanek Ittrarutblld- 
nlngi GruDdskoliararutblldningen. Sanrtllga inttrvjuade var Inblandade 1 
en ocb BaBBa kure vld grundBkollttrarutblldnlDgen vld ctt unlvereltet 1 
Svarlge, ttt unlvtrsltat sob bar kallae ''Baysf laid". 

Dtn kurc son etudtras ttr av an ny aort, sptclall for grundakoliararut- 
blldnlDgan vld Bayafleld. Den ttr earskllt Intreasant gBQoa att deniia 
sorts kure Inte bar drlvlte vld nAgon utblldnlng 1 Sverlge f6rut, eant 
att den ttr en VO-kurs for bllvonde larare son bygger p& santUga NO- 
dlsclpllner och fbradker Integrera desea under ett antal ollko tenan. 
Kursene InnebAll skall Dck6& Integreras ned skolans vardagBverkllgbet 
genosD dldaktlBka noinent ocb fttlt-studler son IngAr 1 kursen. Kur&en 
skall dhrfbr utgbra en saznnanbAllen enbet mom bygger p& den easlade 
kunskapen bos ett antal oUka Ittrarutblldare frAn oUka Instltutloner 
vld unlversltetet vars lararutbl] darerfarenbet Ar eprldda ned aveeende 
pA bAde dleclplin ocb stadielnrlktnlng. PA sA sAtt Ar L^jreen en 
fbrsbkeverksarhet dhr ollka dlsclpllner ocb IMrarutblldnlngstradlt loner 
nots. Dessa kulturnbten kan, enllgt synboUsk Interaktlonletlska 
antaganden, ge vArdefull Inbllck 1 vUken sorts ratlonalltet son kommer 
att llgga till grund for grundskollArarutblldnlng under komnande Ar 
Kursen, ocb d&raed aven unlversltet, bar valts till studl^^bjekt pA 
grund av dessa teoretlska antaganden. (Jndersbknlngen bar bedrlvlts frAn 
den symbollska Interaktlonlsnene netodologleka utgAngspunkter (see 
Bluaer, 1956, 1967). 

UndersbknlDgenB overgrlpande syfte ocb allnAnn Inrlktnlng 

Denna rapport IngAr 1 ett projekt eoa granskar grundskol- 
lararutblldnlng. Projektet bar ett antal ollka noaent nen ett buvudsyfte 
ar axt bedrlva ett krltlskt ocb oberoende studlua av bur den pAbbrJade 
grundskoUhrarutblldnlngen fbrbAller slg till saabAllellga fbrAndrlngar 
1 bvrlgt. Hur den pAgAende grundskollararutblldnlngen fbrbAller slg till 
nyckeldokument (pollcy-docuaents) uppaArksaomas sArskllt. Ett antal 
centrala reforaaspekter bar valts ut soa tycks vara av shrskllt 
intresse. Grundskollhrarutblldnlngens sanaanbAllnlng, dess dldaktlska 
Inrlktnlng, det speclalpedagoglska aoaenteti ocb dess 
f orsknlngeanknytnlng. Tlllsaaaans ned det lokala arbetets sArskilda 
prhgel vld Baysfleld uppaArksannas tvA av dessa 1 denna rapport. 

1 . saananbAUnlng; grundskoUArarutblldnlngen ar en Unje son bbr 
prhglas av saana nAl, saaaa organisation » sanaa regelsystea cx:b aaaaa 
synsJfctt, oavsett Annesspeciallserlng och fbrdjupnlng. Jndersbknlngen vlsar 
fraafbrallt att det slstnAnda Inte kan uppfattas skett. Utan att de 
Intervjuade lArarutblldare utlfrAn vlssa perepektlveer vAldigt ollka pA. 
fraafbrallt bur lArarutblldnlngen bbr gA till och bar arbetat utefter 
dessa 16er i fbrsta band. 

2. Dldaktlk; den speclflka lArakoapetensen kallas detta noaent. Dldaktlk 
betonas starkt 1 alia nyckeldokunent nen tolkas AndA ollka av 
lArarutblldare, Dldaktiken ryaner frAgor krlng (vol av) stoff 1 
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undervlsulBgen. Denna rapport uppn^rkeamnar hur v&rdeladdade tolkningar 
tranger In 1 bur Ittrarutblldare 6er pA Innebbrden 1 detta. 

Reform polltlGka aepekter uppn&rkEazizQas ockeA 1 rapporteu. Detta genozs 
att nan analyserat InneL&llet utlfrAn tvA bvergrlpande percpektlv pA 
lararutblldnlng. Bit t«knlBkt percpektlv och ett aoral-polltlskt 
perspektiv. Det slslnannda bar tvA delate till underordnade ett "grbn- 
polltlBkt" och et*: "ref orn-polltiekt" perspektlv. Det fraajgAr av 
rapporten att sklllnader deltagare eoellan 1 frAgan on synsiitt pA 
Ittrarutblldnlng och Ittrarutblldnlngefdr&ndrlngar aaxlaerae Inon det 
teknlska perspektlvet och nlnlneras Inon det nDral-polltlska. Detta har 
lAngtg&ende konsekvenser for bllvande lArares krltlsk reflektlon. 

Rapporten IngAr 1 en eerie son fdrebker utvttrdera de fenonen eon trAder 
Iran 1 utblldnlngen. I denna rapport uppn&rkeannae de ovannAnnda 
fenonen eon de frantrAtt 1 en kurs vld ett unlversltet. Centralt 1 detta 
arbete har varlt hur de studerande och de lArarutblldare son tlUfrAgats 
upplevt utblldnlngen, sAvAl dese bvergrlpande nAl, eon deee vardag 1 den 
kure son e&retuderate. 

Tldlgare rapporter Inon denna serle (Beach 1989, Vernersson 1989) har 
granskat grunskolliirarutblldnlngens hlttlUsvarande verksanhet vld 
Goteborgs unlversltet. BAda dessa rapporter uppnArksamnar uppfattnlngar 
on lArarutblldnlngsreformen och on hur deeea varlerar bland 
lararutblldare och studenter, bAde 1 terner av refornens Innebbrd eant 
hur den konaer att leda till en forbattrad verksanhet. Denna rapport 
avser granska dessa fenonen narmare. Rapporten present arar och 
analyserar, genon "respondentvaliderad textanalys" (Beach 1989), de 
Intervjuades "lArarutblldnlngsldeologler" sant fbrsoker visa hur dessa 
tranger in i lArarutblldnlngens kursutveckl Ing (currlculun developner^t ) . 
Undersoknlngin kan kanske ses son ett av flera fbrsbk att kartlAgga 
utblldnlngens utveckllngsprocesser efter decentrallserlngen genon den 
refornerade lararutblldnlngens fbrverkllgande. I detta fall Ar det 
lararutblldare och studenter som "kursutvecklare*' (currlculun 
developers) son stAr 1 fokus- 

Under sbknlngen fokuserar sarskllt pA sex nedlennar 1 det lAralag son 
har arbetat med kursen, fyra dldaktlker (Chris, Anne, Ton and Kaureen) 
och tvA annesteoretlker (Bill och Dave). Sanmanfattnlngar av de 
respondentvallderade texter son utarbetad^s efter Interjuer preeenteras 
1 rapporten. Sannanf attnlngar av fen sAdana texter son utorbetades efter 
studentlntervjuer ges ocksA. Detta fbr att ge lAsaren en uppfattnlng av 
vUken typ av naterlal son Ugger till grund fbr en stor del av analysen 
1 denna undersokulng. 

Gepon att utgA frAn den synbollska Interaktlonlsnen son xaetodologlsk 
underbyggnad nAste undersbknlngen nArna slg sin analytleka uppgllt genon 
de Intervjuades subjektlva ratlonalltet (subjective rationality). 
Under So knlngen nAste dA uppfylla vlssa krav. Framfbrallt 1 det att de 
tolknlngar av skeenden och pAstAenden son gbrs passar In med aktorernas 
egna "varldsbllder" (subjective world iDodels) pA ett ytterst lanpllgt 
sAtt. Undersbknlngen nAste (a) tranga In bakon de Intervjuades 
synnpufikter fbr att ta f ran ratlonallten bakon utsagorna; "The 
Appreciative**, (b) lA grepp on det "for give! tagna'' genon att tlllfora 
en begreppsapparat och ett analytlRkt sprAk; **The Deslgnatory**, cc) 
kartlagfa de iiitervjuades ^/ersloner av relererade handelser; "The 
Reflektlve*', (d) ge lorstAelse fbr utbl Idnlngsorganlsatlonen 
"grundskol larar-utbl Idnlng" vld Bays! leld, sA att aktorernas 
beskrl vnlngar kan forstAs 1 sltt ratta sannanhang; **The lanunologlcal", 
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samt (e) notverka "nakro-teorlne'* tendenser till fbrenkllngftr; ^Tbe 
Corrective'*, (6e Beynon 1Q85>. oppna Intervjuer tllleammanB ned 
forberedelsen, faetstallandet och analysen av reepondentvalldtrade 
texter, aueee ge goda ndjllgbeter att tillnotessA den syaboUeka 
interaktionlemene krav 1 detta avseende. Efterson de bllvande lararnae 
yrkeskonpetene rlnllgen bor vara centrala for en l&rarutblldnlngsun- 
dersoknlng bar ••Yrkeeref lektlon** (profeeelonal reflection) , ••Yrkee- 
Ideologic' (profeeslonal Ideology), ♦♦Pedagoglek overtygelser" 
(pedagogical convictions) ocb *'Profe66lonall6s/* (professional len) , 
bllvlt centrala begrepp 1 analyeen. 

Eureplanen cx^h kureens InnebAll och upplUggnl^Ag 

Kureen kallas 1 rapporten for "Tbe Pbyelcal World'* ocb bestAr av tre 
amnesbvergrlpffnde tenan; "Tbe Earth and Universe" . *'Bnergy*' and 
**Katter*'. Deesa tre teman fungerar som **organlutorlska rubrlker** 1 
kureplanen, ocb kureene InnebAllsbeskrlvnlng sker genom ett antal 
underrubrlker till var ocb en av deesa kategorler. Kureplanen eaknar 
faktlska beekrl vnlngar av vad undervlenlngen ekulle InnebAlla. UHa 
begar att en kureplan ekall flnnae for eaatllga kureer eon gee vld 
Svensk bbgekola. UHa etaller ockeA krav pA bur desea kureplaner ekall ee 
ut. Denna aktuella kureplan aveAg uppfylla URXe krnv ocb fastetalldee av 
Baysflelds Llnjenlimd 1 laeArete 1987/86 elutekede. 

Deeea nAgot enkla pApekanden bar lAngtgAende konaekvenser for bur 
kureen kom att ee ut. Kureplaner ekall vara etyrande for kurButvecklln;^ 
(curriculum developnent) ocb Ar dArlor av betydelee for bur kurser blir. 
Undersoknlngen vlsar pA bur detta gAtt till pA en kurs. En tolknlng av 
regerlngeproposltlonens synpunkter pA kureplaner gjorde kureplane- 
gruppen. Den kan eanmanf attae 1 foljonde cltat. 

"VI tolkade regerlngeproposltlonen 1 deeea aveeenden nenar att en balane 
ekuUe uppn&e 1 kureplaner sellan fribet och styrnlng. ..Enllgt vAra 
uppfattnlngar InnebMr detta att kureer ekall vara nAletyrda och att 
kureplanen skuUe Ihgga fran de bvergripande sAlen i'6r kureen eant ge 
ledtrAdar for kureene utveckllng ocb ett (tankt) InnebAU. ..En vise fribet 
ekall gee lararutblldare att utveckla kureene InnebAU 1 (sairAd) ned 
studenter. ..LArarutblldare ekall kunna bidra ned eln konpetene till 
k\jr6en6 utveckllng, kureen ekall Inte vara for fhrdlg, sA att s^a.*' 

...En bra kureplan ger 1 grova drag ett Intryck av vad eon aveee ned 
kureen ...Ihraron ekall bldra ned detaljerna 1 detta ocb planera 
under vlenlngen efter eget buvud tllleannane ned etudenterna. ...Enllgt vad 
Jag foretAtt av vArt eantal idag ar VI alia bverenne on att detta Ar en 
xnycket bra kureplan 1 deeea aveeenden.'* 

Enllgt ovanstAende Mr vad son kan thnkae ha ekett Inon lararutblldnlngen 
att So's nAI for kureutveckllng (currlculun developnent) 1 grundskolan 
bar fbverkllgats 1 l^rautblldnlngen genon alt grundekoll&rarutblldnlngen 
bllvlt nAletyrd. Det hr en forn av decentralleerlng eon eker dAr en vAl 
organleerad lokal byrAkratl uppetAtt fbr att "ta band oo^' utblldnlngen. 
Llnjenanden och unl verelteteetyreleen, beet^airDer -Inon UHa'6 ocb 
bogekolefbrordnlngene ranar- bur denna byrAkratl ekall ee ut eant bur 
nycket "etyrande" den ekall efteretrhva. 

Kureens nAletyrda karakt&r ekall enllgt regerlngepropoeltlonen 
b&laneera lArarutblldaree ocb etudenternae fribet att utveckla "eln" 
utbiidnlng not den kontroll eon etaten nAete utbva pA utblldnlngen av 
konmande gcneratloner kunekape-kontrollanter fbr deee ekoleyeten. Son 
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regerlngsproposltlonen pApekar hr grundekolan en v^iBentlig konponent 1 
6a2Db2&llet6 reproduktlonsoekanlea. Deana frihet utforaas, enllgt cltat, 
genoiD att larautblldare ocb ctudenter tlllsaaiaane fAr tlllf&lle att 
dlskutera kureens m&l. planera vad soid skall lng& 1 kureens ollka nonent 
samt bur utblldnlngen skall Ittggae upp. Delta expllcltgore ilven 1 
regerlngeproposltlontn. Pbr^^llggande undtrsoknlng vl6ar dock, att denna 
•'dlskuMlon", av en elltr annan anltdnlng, Inte bllvlt av. Den vlsar 
ock6& att den ttnneslntegrerlng bom efteretrhvdeB aldrlg uppnAtts. 

Underebknlngen gar Indlkatloner pA bur kuraen bar pendlat aellaL ollka 
InnebAll, ollka upplhggn^ngar ocb ollka utvtckllngsforMr. Den vlsar 
ockeA att de Inblandade bar baft aveevhrt akllda uppfattnlngar on bur 
ollka fbreskrlvande dokuaent (kuraplan, lokalplan, natlonalplan ocb 
reg.prop.) skulle tolkaa, aanrt vad deeea rekoMendatloper betyder for 
konkret bandllng. Till exenpel bar a'.offet under ett ao»ent utvecklats 
utan de etuderandes ttedverkan ocb koamlt "not" dem utlfrAn hanet for att 
1 nii6ta undervl6nlng6pa&6 vara AmneBm&aslgt obest^nt Aven totalt bppet 
ocb krava atudenternae aktlva nedverkan. I fbreta fallet bar tlllfhlle 
till dl6kuB6lon 2oelIan atudenter ocb l^rarutbUdare Inte glvlts. I det 
andra fallet verkar studenterna inte ba accepterat det erbjudna 
tlllfAllet. Antlngen fbr att de Inte fbratAtt vad eon krAvdee av den 
eller fbr att de bar fbrkaetat ld6n nod aktlvt deltagande ocb fbredrar 
att "ledae" In 1 sin lArarroll. Studenterna verkar av ollka anlednlngar 
inte vara nogna fbr det 6on krAvs av den Inon en utprAglad "att lAra elg 
lAra andra" flloeofl (learning to teacb pblloBopby, Gunstone et al. 1987 
Ton). Nedan studenterna verkar vara beredda att nedbeetAmna bur 
undervlsnlngen skall lAggas upp antyder undersbknlngen pA att de ar 
nlndre benagna att beBtAnm vad de skall studera under sin utblldnlng. 

Trkesref lektlon 

Professlonallserlng kan InnebAra uppkonat, fbrdjupnlng eller 
fbrstarknlng av ett yrke ocb eller en yrkeskAr (Holgersson, 1985) dar 
alia krAver eller resulterar 1 ett Andrat Mdvetande bos den son utbvar 
yrkesarbetet men efterson lAraryrket Inte Ar nytt ocb bar redan 
fbrdjupats ned ett antal Inrlktnlngar Ar det slstnAmnda av dessa tre det 
Jag antar nenas ske genon den nya grundskollArarutblldnlng. Inon 
yrkesfbrstArknlng kan tvA Inrlktnlngar apArae son antagllgen Ar bAde 
onsesldlgt beroende ocb bnsesldlgt fbretArkande 

A ena sldan kan en yrkesfbrstArknlng vara nedvetet utAtrlktad dAr dtit 
bkade nedvetand**- Ar till for att fbrbAttra yrkee-utbvnlng aAtt IfrAn 
kllenteijs utgAngspunkt ocb perspektlv. A andra sldan kan 
yrkesforstArknlngen vara aadvetet inAtrlktat pA yrkets aaktstAllning. I 
detta tall stAlls professionalis-er Ingskrav fbr att fbrstArka 
yrkesutbverens eller yrkets naktstAllnlng eller status 1 sanbAllet, 
relatlvt andra grupper. I slsta fallet Ar det Inte nbdviindlgtvis 
yrkesutbvnlng mAtt IfrAn kllentens perspektlv son beaktas loen 1 bAda 
lall forsbker AndA yrkesutbvararen att pA nAgot sAtt fbrutse de lugiska 
konsekvenserna av sin bandllng samt pA nAgot sAtt folja upp det faktiska 
bandlandet for att utvArdera det uppnAdda resultat gentemot det ban 
eller bon fbrutspAdde. Det Ar detta slstnAmnda slags kognltlva beteende 
som Jag avser med betecknlngen yrkesref lektlon. 

Att producera kullar av professlonella, ref lekterande larare for 
landete grundskolor ar ett fornellt nAl fbr grundskollarar utblldnlngen, 
men vad son menas ned detta rent konkret flnns Ingen entydlg uppfattnlng 
on vld Baysfleld. Uppfattnlngarna varlerar beroende pA yrkesutbvarene 
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reaktstatus Inoa l&rarutblldnlngBblerakln, inetltutlonstlllhbrlghet mm. 
Dvs beroende pA Indlvldene 1 frAga personllga utblldnlngsldeologl eller 
nojllgen gruppldentltet . kven ven eller vllken organisation l&raryrket 
betj&nar hr onlvistat i lArarutblldnlngen. Kan »r bAde etatstjiineteman 
och upprattbAllare av den enekllda IndividenB (elevens) integrltet. 
AlltsA desea tvA ibiand notsatta intressegrupper skall tiUfredstallas 
samtidlglt. 

Vad SOS generellt verkar uppfattats son det vfisentliga i sanband xDed 
yrkesreflektion i dessa avseenden, sttrskilt aen inte enbart av 
hnnesteoretiker, sumne^as i fbljande citat frAn en representant for en 
av de Annesteoretiska Instltutionerna vid Baysflelds universitet vid ett 
planeringsobte forra Aret. 

"Vad studenterna skall kunna reflektera over Ar fbi-b&Uandet nellan de 
Anneskunskaper de fAr bar ocb det de sedan komaer att undervisa oa i 
skolan saot bur eleverna fbrstAr vAsentllga begrepp inon hnnet ocb bur 
nan som lArare, kan bjAlpa slna elever fbrstA bAttre. 

...Hur ett &Dne bar utvecklats (blstorlskt sett) sast bur Annet Ar 1 
forbAllande till sanbAllet Ur &Akert nycket intressant men inte n&gontlng 
son en bllvande lArare aAste kunna, eller bur. ...Vad de bebover kunna 1 
forsta band Ar de etablerade ocb vasentllgaste fakta inon Ainnet." 

Respondentvallderade texter, ocb aven d^^ texxsanmanfattningar son flnns 
i rapporten, visar att denna sorts kijrsutvecklar-subjekti visn inte 
Inskranker sig till enstaka kursutvecklare utan Ar nAgonting son ^r 
generellt. Det ar i kursutvecklarens subjektivitet eller 
undervisningsld^er (curriculun idealism) som kursplaneringen bdrjar ta 
forn och det ar bar son nojliga yrkesref lektioner inskranks- 
Kursutvecklarnas id^er on undervisning i denna k'jrs bar inskrAnkt sig 
till nanipulerbara undervisningsfaktorer . LAraru ubildare ocb studenter 
bar inte funderat till exenpel over vad skolan Ar, vad Annena Ar ocb vad 
undervisningen inon Annena, blstorlskt ocb i nutid, syftat till. Dessa 
Id&er bar utgjort bAde mbjligheterna (sArskllt i det att det bar funnits 
fler olika) ocb begrAnsningarna (1 det att dessa inte Ar bundna till 
skolari utan till en id6vArld) for kursutveckl ing^^n. Den Ar ocksA ett av 
de starkt konservativt elenent son bar propagerat for bibebAUande av 
den ganid lararutblldningens undervisningstraditioner inon den nya 
lararutbl Idningen. 

Skolan verkar ba blivit nycket fragnentariskt representerad i kursen 
genon den inkonsistens son funnits pA grund av de ovan refererade 
onstAndigbeterna. Var ocb en av lArarutbildarna bar ^ivlt sin version av 
vad undervisning ocb kursutveckling inon Annet (Amnesblocket) skall 
bestd av. Annena sjalva bar fAtt en snAv disciplinbunden avgrAnsnlng 1 
denna process. Detta bar fbrsvArat fbrstAelsen av vad ett Anne 
egentligec Ar ocb vad undervi&ning i allnanhet, ocb inon de tradlonella 
n&turvetenskapl iga disciplinerna 1 synnerhet, syftar till, Xed andra ord 
bar kandidaterna inte beretts en nbjligbet att se sin frantida roll son 
anneslarare (eller Anmesspecialist 1 grundskolans lAgre Arskurser) frAn 
ner an ett nycket snavt perspektiv. SAvAl skolan son Annena cx:h 
amnesundervisningen bar f rant r Att son apolltiska ocb ahistorlska 
fcreteelser trotB de dynanlska politiska drag son kAnnetecknar den 
blstorlskt sett. 

Vad skolan syues gora (ocb bar gjort 1 alia tider ) , enligt 
undersoknlngar pA bAde nlkro- och nakronlvA (se till ex. Villi e 1977 
och Carnoy ocl) Levin I97t) t Ar att sociallsera ungdoioen till bestamda 
uppfattnlngssAtt son frambaver en vise social ordning (social order)- 
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Denna ordning ekall heist ses bAda soio mer riittvls och ner naturllg 
tankbara alternatlv. Skolan bar till uppglft att etablera en "peyko- 
social hlerakl" eoa kan stA till grund for urval till ollka 
sarahallsposltioner. Skolan ekall rattf ardlggora de klyftor av ollka slag 
Bom flnns 1 samhallet och nellan Bamballen. Denna kurs IfrAgaBAtter Inte 
en nornatlv beskrlvnlng av Sver Ige son vttsterlAndsk demokratl och dess 
skolsysten 6om ett rAttvlst samhiillslnstruiient. Den betonar envlst 
vlkten av ••Indivlduallserad undervlsning 1 iimnena*' och '•experlmentella 
arbetssatt" osv. , IstSllet for att ge ilsmena en framskjuten position 1 
en Bamhailskrltlsj: under-vlsnlng 1 ett fdrsok till att ge aar bredd till 
bllvande lararens oojllgheter till krltlsk reflektlon. Detta bldrar till 
en konserverlng av nornatlva fbrestailnlngar 1 niista genera-tlonen 
liirare och dhrmed has o&nga f ler eleven. Observera f oljande uttalande 
som gjordes av en av Baysllelds lokal-byrAkrater, en speclalpedagog med 
en ledande befattnlng inom sin institution. 

•*(D€t speclalpedagoglska nomentet) ar en av de tyngsta punkterna 1 
reforiDen. ...De Btuderande nftste bll nedvetna om att eleverna *ir ollka 
(och att) ...sklllnader 1 elevei nas prestatloner hr att forvAntas. ..Dessa 
sklllnader ar naturllga men kan pAverkas genom hur (till ex.) stoffet 
valjs och undervlsnlDgen bedrlvs." 

Deaokratl (X;h professional Ibb 

Den har presei^terade undereoknlngen tyder pA att kursen (The Physical 
World) ar snav i sitt lorhfil Iningssatt till yrket dar framforallt 
skcilans polltlska drag har gjorts osynllga for studenterna, Lararene 
roll att upi^fostra "demokratlska loedborgare" (Englund, 1986) trader 
aldrig tram 1 kursen, dar undervlsnlngen presenteras son nAgonting son 
bandlar 1 alltxor hog grad om Annena och Anneskunskaper . Ken Aven 
amnenas karaktar ar vrldna At ett alltfor "objektlv*' (Beach, 1989) 
uppfattnlng om teorler och kunskap, NAgot son avskArna undervlsnlngs*- 
yrken llrAn slna soclo-pol Itiska Inramnlngar A ena sldan och 
amneskunskaperna ifrAn de polltlska Baamanhang de har vAxt fran 1 A den 
andra. Detta slAr hArt enot de uppfattnlngar son skapas av den 
organlserade undervlsnlni3ens och Amnenas hlstorlska fbrlopp. Desra 
trader fran som samhallslnsatser till Indlvldens nytta 1 forsta fallet 
och individlnsatcer till samhallets nytta 1 det andra. I de fall dar en 
hlstorlsk bakgrund ges till kunskapens franvaxt Inom anmesdleclpUnerna 
till exempel, ar den apolltlsk och dekontextualiserad till nAgon form av 
hlstorlsk Individualism dar vetenskapsaannen som ensam varg (till ex 
Ne^^rton eller Einstein) och hane stora tankar betonas och jAmfors med 
nAgon annanc, oftast tldigare och oftast ner nalva uppfattnlngar. 

Detta har negativa konsekvenser for studenternas kunskapsblld. Denna 
ar ofta redan "objektiv" (Beach, 1969) aen genon denna sortens 
undervlsning bllr den sannoUkt mer sA. Vlsserllgen bbr iiAnsklighetens 
alia Intellektuella aktivlteter Inte reduceras enbart till forsdk att 
uppratthaila en vise social ordning, men nar man avskArnar "kxjnskap*' 
frAn dees polltlska och hlstorlska rotter, nAgot som undersokningen 
aLtyder ai lallet 1 lararutblldningen, gors dessa aktivlteter 
obegripllga. '/ilket Ar Just vad kursen verkar har gjort for studenterna 
De euskilda anneskunskaperna har varlt teknlskt sett nycket br nen har 
haft negatlv inverkan pA studenternas kunskapsuppfattnlng efterson de 
bar dolt ar*')enas sociologiska och socio-pol itiska karaktAr . Dldaktikens 
och speclalpedagoglkens envisa betonlng av nanlpulerbara undervlsnlngs- 
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faktorer och Indlvldlnrlktade undervlenlngslneateer bar ocksA enedvrldlt 
kandldatsroae yrkeBuppfattnlngar. 

Rlekeu ar att atudentarna f&r Bvftrt att fbratA vad l«lrar« egentllgen 
gbr (del son de sjhlva komzMr att hAlla pA ned) frAn annant ttn ett snhvt 
ttanesbundet p«rspektlv. WAgot som gbr derae vldare rftfltktlon«r over 
deeea aktlvlteter oycket snAva. Den yrkesreflektlon eon rlnllgen ekulle 
kunna upp6tA 1 denna kure koimer, enllgt vad denna underebknlng funnlt, 
att enbart vara funderlngar over asneBStoffet och dese behandllng 1 
fbrhAllande till de ''peykologleka'' InlArnlDgBkaraktarletlka eon 
ktinneteckno aAlgruppen. ProfeBelonallsB kosner 1 sA fall att InskrAixka 
8lg till tekBlaka frAgor krlng bur nan tianlpulerar khnda 
undervlcnlngBfaktorer 1 Bin undervlenlng ocb till funderlngar krlng 
vllka faktorer Ar mst pAverkbara. Men on nan ser till grundskolane 
lAroplan (Igr 60), dAr profeeBlonallBS InskrAnkae till bur lArarna 
nbjllgen kan anamna demokratlnB krav 1 Bin undervlBnlng, aotsvara detta 
BtrAvan att upprAttbAlla BanhulletB demokratleka vAderlngar 1 skolan. 
Det Ar pA detta 6Att begreppet "prof eselonalieiD" trAder fran 1 saintal 
ned bAde etuderande ocb larautbildare . 



•Tollcy-naklng" 

Trots en Intention on Btudentnedverkan 1 kurButveckllngen bar 
kurelnnebAllet (Ibland) fbrberetts ocb "levererate*' utan att Btudenterna 
bar tllllrAgatB. Nan bar dA Inte beller baft nAgon kuuekap on 
etuderjiernas upptattnlngar on deesa nonents '^vad-" ocb "bur-" 
komponenter . Det ar Inget overraekande konetaterande att kureen 1 eAdana 
fall bar '* lordnlnggjorts" belt bllnt for Btudenternas 
etudlef orutsattnlngar . iBtallet bar planerlng styrte av oref lekterade 
antaganden om studentgruppen bos kursanevAriga. 

Med utgangBpunkt 1 kureplanen skulle nan kunna tro att kurButveckllng 
ekulle vaxa Iran enllgt enbetllga krlterler. Analys av de 
respondentvallderade texterna vlsar att detta Ar lAagt IfrAn fallet. 
Snarare bar kurBanevarlga saknat en genenBan uppfattnlng on vad 
kursplanen Innebar ocb kureen bar pendlat fran ocb tlllbaka ned en 
intern logik son till Btor del prAglats av de(n) anBvarlga 
lararutblldaren(Da)B perBonllga lAiarutbl Idnlngsldeologl . De vlktlga 
nyckeldokumenten (policy docunentBt kureplan, utblldnlngBplan, lokalplan 
ocb regerlDgspropoBltlonen etc.) bar Inte fungerat son en obestrldd nail 
for kursutveckling. Snarare verkar det vara sA att ollka kursutvecklare 
ocb/eller kursutvecklargrupper bar "laddat desea dokunent ned egna 
vArderlngar" for att sedan kunna nanlpultra pollcyn sA att den bAttre 
passar in 1 de egna fbrutfattade n^nlngarna on vad son utgbr en gedlgen 
annesBtudlekurB fbr grundekollararutbl Idnlngen. Det Ar kort sagt en upp- 
och nervAndnlng av vad mnn skall ske 1 pollcylnpleiDenterlng enllgt 
f orekoranande organleatlons . -.b sy^itensteoretlska uppfattnlngar . Eullgt 
vi&ea torskare f inns denna Borts nanlpulerande krlng poll eyre leterade 
Ir&gor alltld ocb gAller dArned Inte enbart for de lArarutblldare son Ar 
kopplade till denna kure. 



Studenternas notstAnd ocb deras awlBande av Id^er 
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Studecternas notstAnd ocb de Ideavstbtnlngar son de Ibland anklagae for 
kan &e5 son en forn av "f orbandl ^ ng" (negotiation) ocb ett exenpel pA 
ett "manipulerande beteende" llknande det eon de andra kurButvecklarna 
anvander. Vad son dA bllr kurslnnebAllet ar en konpronlBS nellan 
lararutbi ldaren(na)6 Id^er ocb studenternas reaktloner pA de konkreta 
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uttrycken son de&e«i tar 1 undervlsnlngen. Negatlva uppfattnlngar har mer 
uppnarsanaad Inverkan p& rlktnlngBfor&ndrlngar. Del ttr dttrfbr negatlva 
attltyder k^nne och syns M6t. 

Siirskllt Anne och Ton verkar ha uteatte for krltlk och notetAnd och 
Just Annes och Tons f rasfital Inlng av hur kursen varlt lor den vlsar 
tecken att d« modlflerat sltt kurBlnnfthAll iiAgot under kursens ging. 
Ibland kaneke aot sltt bl&ttre vetande, trote att oodlf lerlBgar av detta 
6lag verkar kunna IngA aon en naturllg del 1 derae 
UDdervlenlDgeldeologl. Studentaotst&nd har utgjort en nodlf lerlngekraf t 

kurBen; s&rBkllt 1 vleea aoaent. Studenterna; del vie pA grund av en 
yrkeBldeallsn soa grundae 1 eynpatlsk Introepektlonlsa under elna 
BkolgAng, diir de projlcerat elna uppfattnlngar oa lliraryrket genoa ollka 
rollflgurer frAn skolanB IttrarkAr (Bluaer, 1028 1 HaBBereley, 1089 och 
lQ69a)» och hr vttldlgt preeentletlskt orlenterad; verkar ha eokt ett ner 
ortodoi^ forh&llande nellan ttmneeteorl (subject studies subject theory) 
och ttnnesdldaktlk (subject studies currlculus theory) tin Anne och Ton 
vlUe ge. Studenterna verkade vara ner tlllfrede aed en Mnnesdldaktlk 
Bois rattfardlgar den annesteorl de fAr 1 andra delar av kursen. Anne och 
ToiuB l&rarutbildnln^Bldeologler och dhrwd deras stoffurval ocL 
"metodlk*' llgger liingst IfrAn detta studentldeal bland Ihrarutblldarna 
pA denna kurs. 

De negatlva attltydernas karaktar 

En tldlgare rapport (Beach 1989) uppm^rkBamoade bland annat negatlva 
attltyder boid nAgra NO- och MaHO- studenter vld Goteborgs Unlversltet 
utveckldde aot Introduktlonskursen pA grundskollararutblldnlngen. Av 
sarsklld vlkt for de negatlva attltyderna 1 detta fallet var tvA 
aepekter av kurens egen dldaktlska vardag. A en& eldan lyftes 
organleatorlska aspekter av utblldnlngen fran dAr enskllda lArares satt 
att organlsera etoffet krltlseradee, nedan det 1 andra fall var kursene 
Ideologleka utgAngspunkter son studenterna satte slg emot. Xven 1 denna 
under&oknlng verkar dessa tvA faktorer allntint donlnerat etuderandenas 
notstAnd till kursen. Bfterson kursen bar svAngt son den har Ar de ollka 
uppfattnlngar bland studenterna, till ollka delar av kursen, son konmer 
fran 1 undersdknlngen Ingen bverasknlng. 

Inte alia studenter forkastade Annes och Tons forsbk att upprAttbAlla 
och rattardlga en ner "konstruktlvlstlsk'* undervlsnlng. ruskllt 
studenter son sokte ner ansvar for sin utblldnlng och son santldlgt var 
ner benAgna att godta en ner "soclologlsk** kunekaps syn verkade ha det 
lattare att genonskAda Anne och Tons undervlsnlngslntentloner och dhrmed 
forstAr den och till och aed godta den (se iiven Beach 1989). 

Vlssa 1 Btudentgruppen BtAllde pA huvudet det t&allgen vanllga 
antagandet vld Baysfleld att Aameedldaktlk skall rAttf Ardlgora all 
amnesteorl 1 utblldnlngen. IstAllet hAvdade de att aunesteoretlkerna 
skulle se till att Amnesteorln rAttfttrdlgade slg sjAlv. I llkhet ned 
Morrison (1069) verkar dessa studenter IfrAgasAtta on de abstrakta 
begrepp son fdrekonner vld hogre utblldnlng Ar av vArde for en lararee 
yrkesutveckling. On Inte de begrepp boq behandlas 1 lAg- ocb 
iiellanstadiet och unlversltetsnaturvetenskap har genencusnna nhnnare, Ar 
*'hogre Btudler" av tAallgen rlnga (eller ton negatlv) betydelse for en 
tldlg-larares yrkesutveckling, anser denra grupp studerande Antagandet 
att ner ocb bAttre Amnesteorl bldrar till en automatlsk forbAttrlng av 
undervisnlngskvalit^n i grundskolans alttereta Arskurser dlskuteras 
tamllgen ingAende 1 rapporten. 
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Det Btoff 80IB studenter 1 allmhnhet verkar ba tyckt thst om var 
**keiDl6to£fet" aom utveckladee av Chris Page ocb Maureen Odin, I detta 
block hade larautblldarna Integrerat stoffet utlfrAn det perepektlv 1 
grund6kolans laroplan son betonar ett stoffB vardagsnftrbet ocb 
orlenterlngssyfte. BAde ttnmee-didaktlk ocb ttnnesteorl Insplreradee av 
vad detta dokunent bar att 6&ga om lO-usdervl fining pAetcxi nan. 
Anneeteorl ocb annesdldaktlk (sozd en sorts ttanesaetodlk) var Inttgrerade 
av l&rarutblldarna sntn ett stoff som var Ittroplansenllgt bAde 1 val ocb 
bsbandllng av InnebAll. Stoffetfi anknytnlng till skolan kundd darmed 
l^tt Identlfleras ocb uppekattae av etudentarna ocb dttrMd overbryggdes 
de kognltlva ocb yrkesreleterade glapp nellan Annena 1 fikolan repektlve 
bbgekolan soxs drabbar mer abetrakta dntnesteorler. AxaneBteorlu var udjllg 
att Botlvera genois en axsnesdldaktlk sois upptrttde 1 den forn studeuterna 
belet vlll ba, dve. 1 form av konkreta exenplen p& bur aan kan utforaa 
HO-undervlBnlngen 1 grundekolan. 

Det flnns fbret&e svagbeter aed danna dlrekta tlUanpnlng av 
grundekolans l&roplan ocb, fiois vlssa studenter p&pekade under inter- 
vjuer, denna forx av dlrekt undervlsnlng om bur nan kan gbra. Det flnne 
en fara 1 att studenterna uppsuntrae vara alltfdr passlva ocb ta pA slg 
en yrkeeroU letallet for att utveckla altt yrkesjag. Chrle ocb Maureens 
etoff or ockeA noraatlv ocb de bebandlar Ilka lite eoni andra liir:«re p& 
kursen polltlska ocb 6oclo-polltl6ka frAgor 1 sanband xned Amree-etoffet. 
Cbrle ocb Maureenc Btoff kan formodllgen leda till en aer tlllgAngllg 
undervlsnlng iin den nuvarande pA grundskolans bdgs'.adlet ocb ar 
darlgenoiD potentlellt radlkallserande om studenterna kan gdra& medvetna 
on varfor detta Ar sA. Studenternas posltlva beddxsnlng av detta Inneb&ll 
kanske bar sin grund 1 en uppskattnlng av dessa adjligbeter? Men, efter- 
Bom mAnga (de fiesta?) av den Aven beddaer allt annat ortodoxt Inneb&U 
(fraiBst den abetrakta amnesteorln) posltlvt tyder kanske detta pA att de 
som koUektlv Annu saknar polltlsk ocb professlonell znognad. Paran ar 
att de Inte beller komner att fA nAgot bldrag 1 denna rlktnlng frAn en 
grunskollararutbl Idnlng som iir fdr normctlv ocb for teknlskt Inrlktad. 

▲neekunekaper ocb undervieningefardlgbeter 

Det Btoff fran kursen son annu Inte bebandlats 1 denna sanmnf attnlng 
Ar de amnesteoretlska Inslag son utvecklat av tv& Annesspeclallster 
frAn Baysflelds teknlska bogekola cBaysfleld University of Tecbnology). 
Trots alt det fanns sklllnader nellan de tlHvAgctgAngssatt for 
kursutveckllng son dessa utblldare antyder att de utnyttjat, vllar b&da 
pA sanma sorts antaganden on de naturvetenskapllga begreppens univer- 
sal Isn (universality of concepts) son noraatlv naturvetenskapllg under- 
vlsnlng bygger pA Enllgt vad denna undesoknlng konmlt fran till glck 
kursutveckllng Inon de Amnesteoretlskti nonent till pA fdljande stttt. 

(1) Undervlsnlngen ordnades 1 fdrvag genon att ett Ihnpllgt InnebAU, son 
syftar till att fdrklara ett bestAmt fdrbAUnlngssatt till onglvnlngen 
(det naturvetenskapUgt rlktlga), Idententlferades. 

(2) Strategler son gjorde konnunlkatlon av detta mbJUgt upprattades. 

(3) All undervlsnlng glck diirned ut ir&n det naturvetenskapUgt 
etablerade ocb all Inlarnlng rlktades not dessa fdrst&elseforner. 

Denna undervlsnlngsf orn aotsvarar den tradltlonella Annes- eller 
dlB\-lpllnscenterade ocb betonar att vasentlig kunskap flnns enbart hos 
dlscapUnerna saml vldare ?:ct all undervlsnlng dartor skall syfta till 



toret&else av dlsclpllnen. AStnesteorln b&vdas 1 kurden allteA for den 
goda kuuekapens skull laen ttven for att nan anser att ttanesundtrvlenlng 
kan uppnA andra nftl som fir centrala for Ittrarutblldnlngen ocb bar att 
gbra aed bllvande l>irareD6 yrkesutveckllng ocb undervlenlngefbrii&ga. 

Ker ocb "bhttre'* dmneetoerl 1 l&rarutblldnlngen franh&v6 son n&got son 
forbattrar blivande l&rares yrkeeref lektloD ocb undervlBnlngBformftga. 
Men, Bom fran^Ar av undersbknlngeQ ttr d«66a stAndpunkter alnst eagt 
tvlvelaktlga. For det Ibretat dea sortens Mnnesteorl son betonas 1 
l&rarutblldnlDgen gbr sjAlva ttnoena bagreppsllgt ofbrstAellg sedda 
utlfrAn annat hn ett snavt teknlskt perspciktlv. For det andra, ttr det 
tvlvelaktlgt on abstrakta Amncsteorier kan fbrb&ttra blivande IKrares 
undervlsnlngsfbrm&ga nhr detta gAlIer annat An ett Asmesstoff son Ar 
nAra beelAktat aed Ju6t det abetrakta stoffet. 

I rapporten dlskuteras dotta 1 fbrbAllande till antagandet att ett 
nAra sanbAnd flnns nellan den begreppslnlArnlng son eker 1 grundskolan 
ocb den 6od sker vld unlvereltetsstudler 1 Annena ocb att detta bldrar 
till lararens undervlsnlngefbrmAga genom nAgon sorts "translerprocess" 
50SD gor att ban/bon konuDer att lAttare kunna fbrstA elevens 
InlarLlngsv&rlgheter med ett stoff. Men "transfer of training'* 
(Krathwobl, Bloom ocb Masla, 1964; Morrison 1989, mn. ) sker endast i 
fall av nAra slAktskap mellan InlArnlngstlllf Allen dAr det son lArs 1 
ena situation kan tlUanpas 1 den andra. Cbrls ocb Kaur^ens stoff tycks 
ba ett nara sanband ned d&t son undervlsas 1 grundskolan. FbrbAllande! 
nellan andra amnesteorl ocb undervlsnlng 1 grundskolan, son 
exenpUf leras 1 kursens bebandllng av begrepp son '*beta-6bnderf all" A 
ena sidan ocb "Arstlder" ocb "relatlvt lAge" A den andra, kan vara ratt 
vagt daremot. BAde dessa pA begrepp fbrekon 1 undervlsnlng on "Jorden" i 
kursen ocb fbrekonmer ganska allaAnt 1 undervlsnlng 1 detta onrAde vld 
bogskolan respektlve nellanstadlet. 

Transfer pAstAs Inte ske enllgt KratbKobl et al. on sanbandet nellan 
inlarnlngstlllfallena ar lAgt. Detta anses sArskllt gAlla dA transfer 
skall ske mellan de affektlva ocb kognltlva donAnerna son nAste ske on 
faktaundervlSDlng skall kunna bldra till lArarens yrkesutveckllng 
Sanbandet nellan lArarens faktakunskap ocb sAdana fArd^gbeter son 
underlattar for barn att Ibsa problen, son till ex. -egen 
problemlosnlng, en undervlsnlngseklckllgbet 1 forn av en fbrnAga att 
kunna dra slutslatser on bur barn lAr och dArlfrAn upprAtta en 
bandllngsplan osv. , Ar Inte sArskllt tydllgt 1 fall av stort 
begreppsavstAnd son den nellan beta-sbnderfall ocb de begrepp son 
vanllgen bebandlas 1 grundskolans nlttersta Arskurser. Att anta att 
*'^akta-undervl6nlng" av denna sort skall kunna uppnA ett posltlvt 
resultat for lArarens undervlsnlngsf Ardlgbet Ar kanske dAraed ogrundat. 
Abstrakta Annestearler ocb Mmnesteorl son betonar enbart kunskapens 
teoretlBka dimension bllr dA av tvlvelaktlgt vArde for 
lararutblldnlngen, sArskllt dAr det gAller de lAgre Arskurserna. A andra 
sidar on lArarutblldare (ocb lArar:?) i&r ner Intresserade av auktorltet 
och kontroll An undervlsnlng Ar de Intre&santa frAgorna irxt^ vllken 
sorts Kunskap son gbr lararen bAst sklckad att undervlsa utan bur man 
bast kan bAvda egna Intressen trots andras motstAnd ocb oavsett dera& 
uppf att^lngar ocL dellnltloner av de sltuatloner son de beflnner elg 1 
(Sharp and Green, 1975). 



Alia nnmii son llgurerar 1 rapporten Ar falska. Detta Ar en etnograflsk 
standaid son ar till lor att skydda de Inblandade frAn polltlska ocL 
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profesBlonella represaller 1 kansllga faJl. Standarden bar 
upprhttbailltB aven 1 detta fall d&r alia Inblandade bar vleat 6lg vara 
arllga ocb upprlktl^a ocb bar placerat 6lg bortoD sAdan krltlk son kunde 
gora det tortsatta deltagandet 1 undervlsnlngen beevarllgt for dem, Just 
for att den air en standard ocb for att den kan komna att bebovas nAgon 
gAng 1 den fortsatta undersbknlngen. Trots att analysen 1 forellggande 
rapport f&ller ut 1 en alternatlv uppfattnlng on vad «o» utgbr 
Idirarutblldnlngskvallt^ ocb kan anses vara k^ltlekt et&lld till den 
verksambet son refereras, hr mln avslkt prln^rt analytlsk ocb Inte alls 
inperlallstlskt avsedd. Dldaktlskt utveckllngsarbete (kursutveckllng, - 
curriculum developioent) hr aycket konplex, son en till denna dag 
utebllven allmfcinn dldaktlsk teorl (tbeory of currlculun) antyder. 
Fbrboppnlngsvls belyser denna rapport Just hur konplext detta arbete hr. 



Dennis Beach 
Nblndal: Feb. 1990. 
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A Study of CurrlculuB DevelopsBnt In Contasparary 
Taacbor Bduoatlon 



Ictroductlpn 



The following report, is the flrct of a group of reports 
which examine curriculuxn development Issuee In and around 
science education courses at one univsrsity in Sweden, all 
of which are to be included in a series of reports which 
look Into developiuents in the teacher education prograimr^s 
for intending teachers for the Swedish conprehensi ve school i 
since the advent of the 1965 Teacher Education Act. This 
particular report pertains to interview data collected as 
part of a case study of a common core general science 
subject studies course on the programzse of teacher education 
offered at one university in Sweden^ a university named 
Baysfield by the author, Other reports in this series 
include studies of a group of science education students 
appreciations of their introduction course to their teacher 
education studies CBeachi 1989) and a study by Vernersson 
(Vernersson, 1989) of some Gothenburg teacher educators 
appreciations of the g<: neral developments in teacher 
education since the above naxoed act. 

Both the previous reports draw attention to the fact that 
the changes which are interpreted by participants in teacher 
education as being implied by the 1985 Act differ, at times 
quite markedly, as do their understandings of which of the 
implied changes are (most) beneficial to the professional 
development of teachers in this country. This report looks 
closely at this phenomenum through the eyes of participants 
In one course on one programme of teacher preparation at one 
university. The selections of course and university were 
made for specific theoretical reasons. The report attempts 
to penetrate curriculum development issues and reveal the 
personal ideologies of curriculum actors connected with cur- 
riculum development processes on a general science course. 

Two perspectives on teacher S'lucating 

Host usually the conflicting ideas about teacher educating 
which exist between teacher educators are demonstrated as 
belonging to a clash between the respective ''ideologies'* of 
adherents of two former traditions of teacher education; the 
traditions of class and subject teacher preparation. There 
Is said to be a ''collision" of values and interests between 
the adherents of one or other of these two traditions. These 
are usually figuratively represented as being formed by 
competing convictions over the belief that either more or 
less educational studies (pedagogy), or more or less subject 
theory, is or should be the pivot of the professional 
development of teachers. And whilst I dont want to dispute 
the validity ol this dichotomy, it is the feeling of this 
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author that it rapraeente only one aide of tha day to day 
conflict within taacbar aducation. I baaa tbia beliaf on the 
findings of the invaatigation behind this report. I 
therefore hope, in the followii,^ hundered p^gea, to be able 
to aubatantiate this belief for the reader* 

Tha polariaation which I feel ia aada relevant in this 
report ia one which I believe ia nora fundamental to teacher 
aducation than the afore nantioned dichotonisation acroaa a 
nora or laaa pedagogy counter aubject theory divide. It is 
rather a dichotoxny which concerns the nature of tha subject 
theory and pedagogy studied in teacher aducation and the 
purposes to which these are atudiad, than one which appeals 
to the relative validity of more or linaa counterclainancas. 
The diet i net ion I want to draw is one between teacher 
aducation which praparas teachers to *'do teaching" on the 
one hand or one which seta out to mks prospective teachers 
understand teaching and its effects on the other* In short 
the dicbotoray is concerned with two different perspectives^. 

1. A technical perspective which is concdrned with the operation of 
schools or the preparation of teachere aa operatives ineide an 
educational organisation. 

2. A critical parspsctlve which is concerned with critical thinking 
skills and a broadened perspective for understanding schoole and 
achoollng. A critical xaoral/political perspective. 

In a sense the above dichotomy makes the distinction between 
*'nore or less** pedagogy /more or less subject theory irre- 
levant; at least in and of itself. Vhat becoiues pertinent in 
relation to aubject theory and pedagogy is their respective 
natures and their relative conpl imentarity of purpose. 

In the first case, that of a technical orientation, we can 
see that it is not more or less pedagogy or subject theory 
which is at issue but the relevance of more or less pedagogy 
or aubject theory to the day to day activity of teaching as 
It is defined by the organiaing authority. In other words 
the concern is with the teacher running the classroom or the 
administrator running the school. Likewise, in the case of 
critical orientation, what is at issue is not more or less 
subject theory or pedagogy but the compl imentarity of more 
or less pedagogy or subject theory to the inculcation of 
knowledge which is intended to ''uncover** the secret garden 
of schooling and schooling processes for prospective 
teachers. Knowledge such as knowledge about the inter- 
relationships between governxDent, economy, society, subject 
content, educational institutions and the functioning of 
education generally; within a aociety and between societies; 
and which can be coupled to critical analytical skills which 
seek to Integrate this knowledge and apply it to the 
problems of living in the 20th. <21st,?> century. 
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A« stated this Is one of a nunber of rsports which together 
intsnd to prsssnt an analysis of curriculum dsvslopiMnt 
Issuss contsctsd to tsachsr sducatlon in Swedsn in thtt wake 
of ths IftM Tsachsr Education Act. This particular rsport Is 
nsant to be prlasrlly dsscrlptlvs although soma prsllainary 
analysss of dlffsrsnt accounts of ths unfolding of svsnts in 
connsction to ths courss in focus ars attsaptsd. Latsr 
rsports in this ssrlss rsvsrss ths rslativs voluna of 
dsscrlptloD and analysis and ars Intsndsd to bs pri]ittril> 
analytical. It is hoped that kssping dsscrlptlon and an^l- 
/ yslB appart in this way will psrmlt a grsater concsptue^l 
oclarlty in ths long run, by avoiding a dsscriptivs base 
which is cloggsd by too many dlffsrsnt types of concspt, 

The report consists of a nunbsr of sections and subssc-, 
tions which are ssparatsd by what it is hoped are suitable* 
haadingB and subheadings. As well as this introduction, th^i 
report contains a short background dsscription, a sscticn 
comprising part oi the database for the investigation on 
which the rsport is bassd, a discussion section and suns- 
aries in English and Swedish. The data prsssntation contains 
summaries oi reconstructions of both tsachsr sducator and 
student accounts of their appreciations of ths different 
components of the course (renpodent validated vsxts) . The 
different teacher educators interviewed each had responsib- 
ility for different parts of the course, fhe r-'jport hope- 
fully shows how sach of these parts gained its character 
through a complicated interplay of social forces, taken for 
granteds and material power distributions, ot>erating on and 
through the personal and professional ideologies of the 
responsible sducator (s> and their students. Dlffsrsnt stud- 
ents responded quite differently to each of these compo- 
nents, as the data which is later presented hopefully shows. 

In brief 

Although primarily descriptive the report does attempt to 
pose questlODS to the developing text and thereby construct 
a decscriptive type of analysis. In a sense this kind of 
analysis is analogous to grounded theorising (Glaser and 
Strauss, 1067). The idea i.i the development and testing of 
substantive theory. A number of such theories are advanced 
in ths body of the report. 

The first of these substantive theories, and perhaps the 
most important one, is that curriculum dsvslopers approach 
curriculum development as a means to enable them to give 
meaning to teacher education and to allow them to 
participate meaningfully in it. That is. diffsrent 
curriculum developers have different (pre) convictions about 
tsachsr educating and in thsir curriculum dsvslopmant work 
thsy try to "make policy'' fit these definitions of rsality. 
They "load" policy documents with personal meanings, 
interpretations and valuss which Care intended to) enable 
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curriculum dttv«lopiMnt to proc^ttd In waye conconunltant to 
tb^ Ir bttllttfs as to how it should procaad. 

£hm notion of curriculum davalopaant which la glvan rlaa 
to hara, amounts to a dlract rafutatlon ot* traditional top- 
down Inpllmantatlonal models for curriculum dsvalopmant 
procassas. It accradlts taachar aduoators and studants an 
actlvs part In policy making procassas and randars 
problamatlc within a (partially) dacantrallsad organisation 
tha admlnlstrativa bodlas (tha local buraaucracy) way of 
functioning within that organisation. 

A sacond thaory la that although thara ara soma quite 
powerful 1 diffarancas batwaan than, aach of tha profassional 
Ideologias Idantlfiad in this Invastigation rasts ultimately 
on a taken for granted assumption of the ** quality" of the 
kind of democ acy espoused by capitalist social democracy 
and advanced in the Swedish schools national curriculum. In 
other words they represent a **normati ve** orietatlon tovrard 
the relationship between society and education as this is 
expressed in that docuoant and therefore serve to undergird 
a technical ••non-problenatising** perspective for 
professional development. Professional reflection is in 
short restricted to technical reflection. This is having far 
reaching consequences on the development of extended 
professionalism among prospective teachers. 

Another theory Is that student biographies are more signi- 
ficant for curriculum development processes than admin- 
istration at Baysfield has accounted for. Students have 
certain expectations of science education. Expectations 
which at times work against the inculcation of ''naw"^ values. 
Students were ''unprepared** for a '*prof essional subject 
studies course'*, which intended to *'advance the notion of 
professional role laid during the introduction course from a 
science education perspective" (course syllabus) and parts 
of the course floundered because of this. 

Curriculum administrators have opperated on the assumption 
that the foundations for the professional role, as they see 
this to be, exist within a student group by virtue of their 
completing a course of instruction. In this case this 
aeeumption was erroneous. Students had not become fully 
atuned to the view of teacher role intended by the 
introductory unit. Some attempts to advance such a role ii; 
this course mat with heavy resistance from parts of a 
student group who defined the ultimate purpose of science 
teaching in presentational or transmisslonist terms. In 
short, the "administrative convenience" (Hargreaves, ld86) 
of preparing a programme of education from an administrative 
template Cstyckmonster ) downwards is exposed. 

All names which appear in the report, including that ot 
the university itselt, are pseudonyme. This is standard 
ethnographic proceedure which has a primary purpose to prot- 
ect the individuals concerned from any possible professional 
reprisals or repercussions and or political manipulation by 
maintaining their anonymity wherever this is possible. 



Howttvttr thttrtt 1b a secondary purpose which le In a ecnse 
iBore didactic and that la to aaphasiM to the reader that 
the namea of people and places Is of seconary laportance to 
the Issues which are raised. Thirdly, the security of som 
kind of anonlmlty aay also serve to give oonfldenoe to the 
researched In the release of what night for hln or her be 
sensitive Inf onoatlon. In this particular case all part- 
icipants have presented theaselves In Interviews as good and 
honest, sound and prof esslonaly capable and creative people, 
who have coped extreniely well under very pressing clrcun- 
atances. Although the analysis I present In the body of the 
report may be seen as a critical one which advances an 
alternative version of what could or should be considered 
subject studies for teacher education, ny Intentions are not 
Imperialistic and the report is, as stated earlier, meant to 
be primarily descriptive. Curriculum development Is a very 
complex and demanding activity as the to this date absence 
of anything near an acceptable curriculum theory would 
Indicate. Hopefully this report will help those not already 
aware of this complexity to be more appreciative of It. 

Sose concepts 

The report makes a number of references to actor profess- 
ional perspectl vesi professional convictions, personal Ideo- 
logies and professional Ideologies. A short note clarifying 
what Is intended by each of these terms is perhaps In order. 

The notion of professional Ideology employed by the 
authors which Is sometimes also termed practical philosophy 
of teaching (Goodman, 1Q64) and micro-methodology <ln 
connections to curriculum development Issues discussed in a 
subsequent report) takes inspiration from Sharp and Greene 
definition of teaching Ideology (Sharpe and Green, 1075). 

*'Tbe relatively abetract definition of the teaching taek held by 
participante (and the set of prascriptionit for parforaing it) which l6 
embedded in a broader network of political and eocial worldvlew6 
derived Iron the eoclalielng axperiencee which the participant hae 
undergone/' 

Professional id«)ology is not to be confused with Ideology in 
the broader sense of the class characteristique of the part- 
icipants world or political view. The term Ideology Is used 
with the precise meaning of '*the ruling Ideas of a society'' 
(Rose, Levontin and Kamlni 1064). Ideas which express "the 
naturalness" of an eKlsting social order and thus 9st out to 
maintain It. neither should professional Ideology be conf- 
used with the terms professional or pedagogical conviction 
which are also used in the report and which relate to the 
term professional piirspectlve (Sharp and Green» 1075) and 
pertain to the ideas shaping the situational behaviour 
arising out of the contexts which confront participants in 
their everyday lives as educators and or student teachers. 
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T»io political perspeotlvtts 



In advancing tha afora Mntionad thaorlaa, tha raport drawa 
attantion flratly to tba analytical algnlflcanca of tha 
tachnlcal/noral-polltlcal dichotomlaatlon of taacbar aduca- 
tlon, whara dlffarancaa within thia programna of aduoation, 
batwaan tha innovatlona which ara aanagad on It by tha 
di^farant curriculun davalopara, can ba aaan to naxiniaa 
within tha foriMr and liora or laaa dlsappaar within tha 
lattar. Purthar, two analytical parapactlvaa within tha 
noral-politioal dichotomy ara ahown to ba particularly 
ralavant to analyaing tha data which haa baan collactad. 

Tha suitability of thaaa two noral -political analytical 
parapactlvaa liaa in thair cloaanaaa to concapta which ara 
cantral to tha anactmant of Tha 1065 Taachar Bducatlon Act 
at Bayafiald. rhia ia crucial for athnographic raaaarch. Tha 
two perapeotivaa are both highly political but wouldn 
needfully give riae to nacaaaarily cc^Bplinentary nor 
nacaeaarlly oppositional curriculun davalopaant concapta in 
any aenae. Rather thia dapanda on how they ara Interpreted 
by curriculun developers. Thia ia one raaaon why any 
didactic intantiona in relation to thia laaue have been 
auprassed by the author in thia raport. 

The politics of redistribution 

The first of these two perapectives derives from the term 
"reform'' itself and haa to do with politica of 
redietribution. A reform has to radiatribute wealth and 
power in aociety in favour of tha oppraaaed by definition. 
The general potential of this rafora« aa it ia enacted in 
curriculum development activitiaa around one course at one 
university, are what ia at issue here. Vhat I an concerned 
with in connection to thia iaaua ara tha waya in which the 
teacher education reforn act relataa in practice to politica 
of (re>diatribution of relative power and ownership 
relations in aociety and bow it nay favour the less well 
entrenched in the present economic system. 

A greener curriculua? 

It ia often said (for example Gough, 1080) that the current 
characteriatic of waatern thought ia that, to extend Kuhne 
terminology, it ia in a general paradigm criala. In that 
where it is at currently can only (and ia only) deacribed by 
reference to what it is in the process of leaving rather 
than ajolning itaelf to. In other words there is a 
conceptual unclarity regarding how to organiae our future. 
The plethora of future atudies'* and prof eaaorahips in 
future atudiea is felt by Gough to form a good example of 
this uncertainty. 
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Vlthln education this paradign crlele takes the forxs of an 
Increased scepclss towardB the behaviourist Inspired ''eplst- 
enologlcal" paradigm (Gough, 1989) and toward scientific 
zoaterlallsm as the well of curriculum (content) develop- 
ment. The spate of research In recent years of which this 
report is loeant to be an example, might be Indicative of an 
Increased attempt to assert an alternative paradign for 
education and the development of knowledge about educating. 
The second analytical perspective of the moral-political 
dichotomy which has figured in the analyses attempted In 
this report, derives from developments which relate very 
precisely to the general Issue of paradigmatic Instability, 
and the need to find a more stable developznental platform 
than that of market politics Inspired scientific mater- 
ialism, but never the less is also very specific to this 
particular course in its ''adoption" of a "big picture 
perspective" (Van Mat re, 1979) , as the pivotal point for 
curriculum development. 

The big picture perspective has to do with a "green 
alternative" solution to the paradigmatic instability of 
western democracy. It redlflnes what may legitimately be 
called "wealth" but perhaps has little to do with uncovering 
patterns of power and wealth <re>dlstrlbutlon in society. In 
fact the perspective is in a sentse as oppositional to the 
historical materialist eplstemologlcal bases of vulgar 
marxism as it is capitalisms scientific materialism. This 
report is concerned with the evidence provided by the data 
collected on teacher education in this investigation for a 
paradigm shift from the traditional kind of "mainstream 
science teacher education" which is encouched in the 
traditional eplstemologlcal paradigm of scientific 
materialism, to a green alternative. 

The educational consequences of green and 'Veforn^* politics 

Some sourceLS suggest that there are compatabllitles between 
the critical teacher education paradigm of the moral- 
political alternative and the green alternative of 
ecopolltlcal education (Gough, 1969). For instance, both are 
felt to be part of a "global mind change" (Herman, 1988, in 
Gough, 1969) where "zones of knowledge" (Esland, 1971) or 
disci pi Ines are no longer seen in obj ecti vlst terms but 
rather seem only to represent essences of human experience 
which cant be detached from human subjectivity. Both 
alternatives therefore directly challenge the grounds and 
sufficiency of objectivism and represent, albeit in 
different ways, moves toward "holism" and Interdependency . 

The hollst Interdependency tradition calls then, for an 
education of the senses, '^an education of attention'* 
(Gough), where questions ol truth and validity are once more 
considered in terms of true for whom and under what 
conditions. Both the moral -pol Itlcal and ecopolitical 
teacher education traditions are Mi:ely to call therefore, 
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for a critical interrogation and refutation of the 
foundatione ol scientific miiiterial ien ae a precursor to 
their ovm eetablieboent. Whether or not curriculun 
developers respond to this challenge at Baysfield nay 
function as a measure of the ''political seriousness" of 
their innovations. As far as which curriculusa knowledge 
Blight be regarded as of most %#orth In these perspectlveSi 
Van Katres (1979) *'green'' pointer Is, 

''Tht Binutae of lifts workings art not of tbt foraott isportanct. . . 
our goal is not pulling apart tbt insidts of a frog but undtrstaDding 
tbt frog insidt tbt pond and tbt pond Insidt tbt wattr cyclt. ...This 
dote not nean that tbe snail picture of lift is uniaportant, only that 
such study should be self aotivattd and sbould follow tbe individualG 
grasp ol tbe big picture, (in Gougb, I960, p. 237) 

Although the evidence collected in this investigation is too 
limited to firmly establish if a definite paradigm shift is 
In process at Baysfield, it is sufficient to examine 
tendancies In these directions. It is also directly suited 
to examining actors relati onships to alternative paradig- 
matic stances. In short, what I want to consider is what 
political Issues make an entrance into the teacher education 
course studied at Baysfield. The research has thus a part- 
icular interest in the patterns of political reproduction 
which are likely to be snabled by factual processes of 
cultural diffusion (Villis, 1977) within teacher education 
since the 1985 Teacher Bducaticn Reform Act. 

Footnote 

The author is white, anglo-aaxon, working-class and stale, 
the report is undoubtably and unavoidably coloured by this 
In some way. All attempts have been juide to minimise these 
effects in data collection and to take account of them in 
data analysis. I apologise to readers of the report who feel 
I have been unduly biased in my accounting for the issues 
raised or neglectfull of weightier natters. I invite tbe 
reader to comment on and criticise the report and the 
material on which It is based In any way they wish. 

Background 

In cases of revolution, upheaval and renewal, the authority 
of the officers of an institution must be (re)e6tabli6hed 
according to new criteria or through a reassertion of the 
power relations which were the basis of their prior force . 
In these cases officers are called upon to render overt the 
underglrding assumptions upon which they feel their auth- 
ority is based . A process which opens the ideological bases 
of daily practice to critical analysis (Goffman, 1959). 

To class teacher education in Sweden as "in the midst of a 
paradigm shift" since the advent of the 1985 Teacher Bduca- 
tion Reform Act, would pre-empt the findings of research 
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dMlgnftd to d«t«raln« whttth^r or not this Is ths caM, and 
would bm prsBuoptlva. Howavari what ona can say la that tha 
conditions which athno«*3Dathodologlsts Ilka Oof f nan saa as 
**ldaal'' for panatratlva studlas of dally Ufa sattlngs ara 
prasunably rslavant to taachar aducatlon sattlngs at this 
tliaai as tha act of parllaant bahlnd tha rsforn has thrown 
Institutionally rattlf lad practlcss opan to rs-avaluatlon 
and dlsplacasMnt, emu praviously sstablishad pa%«ar-balanca6 
nay tharafor ba ovarthrown unlass actors can convlnca tha 
mandatory powara of tha prlstlna validity of tha status quo. 
This Invastlgatlon Is sltad In tha waka of parllnantary 
laglslatlon bacausa of this. In short in ordar to anabla tha 
rasaarch to panatrata aiora aaslly tha Idaologlas and 
profasBlonal idaologlas of participants as thay ara randarad 
ovart in the struggle for control in tha raastabllshaent of 
teacher education pedagogy. 

The 1085 Teacher Bducation Act 

The new prograaune of teacher education cones about ae a 
result of an Act of Parliinent passed in the suzsmer of 1965 
which stated that; 

**A11 teacher education for teachers intending to teach in the 
conpuUory coapreheneive school (grundekolan) should be Integrated 
from the present three stadluo structure into one connon prograane of 
education with two broad and overlapping grade focusses.*' 

In short the organisational fraioework of teacher aducatlon 
has been changed by a parlimentary legislation which has 
anuoended criteria for establishing educational practice 
within teacher educating. Vernersson <lQd9), presented four 
routes of acconodation for teacher education which ore impl- 
ied by the Teacher BLucation Act and with which teacher 
educators and curriculum developers (must) comply if an 
''authority of office" is to be bestowed upon them. Bach of 
these routes of accomodation have made themselves known in 
this investigation. These being; 

(a) accoBodatlon to the university tradition, 

(b) accoBK3datlon to the cooprehenslve school, 

(c) accoaodatlon to general society. 

(d) accoBodatloQ to teacher education as an institution. 

Particular attention has been paid In data analysis to 
considerations of issues which may be connectable the third 
of these routes, This route is in some ways the most 
complicated route of accomodation although it is not always 
the most obvious one . The second and third routes are also 
felt to be mutually reinforcing in some respects, 
particularly in relation to the schools national curriculum. 
This document voices societies CThe States) intentions with 
comprehensive education. Normalisation of teacher education 
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to this docunftnt Is tharswltk both a nornal laat Ion of 
taachar aducatlon to a syBtam of aoclatal attltudas and 
valuaa and a normalisation to definitions of comprehensive 
education legitimated by The State CVernereson, 1080). 

The 8IA and LUT CoasdsiODB 

The Teacher Education Reform Act of 1085 has a history and 
can be traced back, via Government Proposition 1084/65: 122, 
most mediately to two parllmentary commlslona which were 
established during the 1070' s. LUT, The Teacher Education 
Commlslon and SIA, a ^Schools Commlslon which looked Into the 
Internal workings of the school . With respect to teacher 
education three common features can be found In the delib- 
erations of both of these ccmmlslons, each of which figured 
In some way In the standing orders Issued to the commlslona 
by the government. These being (a) the need to break subject 
boundaries, (b) the need to break the artlf lcl^^llty of a too 
powerful 1 grade constel lational Ism In thx comprehensive 
school and Cc> the Ideal of Integrating education and 
subject studies In teacher education. These are all echoed 
In Proposition 84/85: 122 and emphasised by The Governement 
In their recomendatlons to The National Board of 
Universities and Colleges CUHa) concerning the education of 
teachers for the compulsory comprehensive school. 

Breeding subject boundaries 

Prior to the 1085 Act subject studies for prospective 
teachers consisted of two kinds of subject theory. Subject 
theory for prospective subject-teachers, which were princ- 
ipally disciplinary studies organised by subject departments 
at universities and generally taught by their officers 
(Arfwedsson, 1068) » and class-teacher subject studies which 
were given at the colleges of education and are said to have 
departed from the content of the school subject at first 
hand; le. Indirectly as opposed to directly from the content 
of the university discipline Cop clt.). However, from the 
enforcement of the 1085 Act onward '..he subject studies 
characteristic Is a new one which Is meant to be common for 
both that programmes two gradr focueses. Subject studies 
will stil] comprise some subject theory for teachers 
(subject Jitudles subject theory) but they will also contain 
some field studies in schools and some subject specific 
curriculum theory (timnesdldaktlk) < At Baysfleld t2^c latter 
two components are organised from the education campus on 
the outskirts of the Baysfleld conurbation as opposed to the 
Eiubject departments on the city sites and are to be 
•'integrated" with subject theory. 

**ly l7 grade" (1-7) subject studies 

P. ^ oectlve '*earXy-teachers** subject studies CD comprise a 
subjectblock specialisation CMaNO or SvSO) and subject- 
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option (tlllval) which together represent roughly half of 
the total Bubject studlee for this claeslf Icatlon (1-7) of 
•tudent teachers <45p cl 32% of total education). However, 
early teachers do have other subject studies blocks which 
they read together (as opposed to In specialisation or 
option groups) . These general subject studies represent some 
50 points (cl 30% of total education). In other words some 
68% of the total education of prospective early teachers Is 
made up of some kind of subject study* 

This represents an Increase in the amount of time devoted 
to subject studies when compared to the previous class- 
teacher education* Roweveri the difference is less signifi- 
cant when one reduces the said percentage to account for the 
propensity of teaching studies (field and curriculum st. ) 
Incorporated into subject studies since the 1065 Act (app. 
20% of subject studies components according to budgetting 
proposals for the programmes first two academic years). What 
becomes significant is the concentration on one side of the 
natural^human/social science curriculum divide. Graduating 
early teachers will have the equivalent of up to five years 
post-comprehensive subject specialist education behind them. 
For teachers intending to teach science that represents up 
to a four and a half year Increase in some cases in formal 
post-comprehensive science subject study as compared to 
lower- and middle-grade teachers before the 1985 Act. 
Looking beyond teacher education alone and into the total 
post^comprehenslve formal educational experiences of student 
teachers, up to a 1000% increase in other words in the 
amount of time spent studying a subject (block) specialism. 
The changes to subject-studies and subject study 
requirements, for 1-7 teachers, can be summarised as an 
insignificant increase In the total amount of subject 
studies but a substanclal emphasis on specialisation* 

^'Ldte sprade^ (4-0) subject studies 

Prospective late-teachers (4-9) at Baysfleld, in the respec- 
tive specialisation areas general sciences (NO), snths and 
science (MaNO) , a practical and academic subject combination 
(PeA), Swedish plus two foreign languages (SvSp) or social 
and civic studies (SO) are to recleve some 20% less teacher 
education subject theory than previous subject-teachers 
have. This reduction corresponds to the 20% of subject study 
time which goes over to field and or curriculum studies. 
This corresponds roughly speaking to no Kire than a 10% 
reduction in total post-comprehensive subject specialist 
studies for late-teachers (4-9) compared with their subject- 
teacher predecessors when a three year academic education at 
the upper-secondary school (N linje > is added to their 
respective teacher education subject theory (2). 

Lata-teachers with a general science speciality are to 
study some 130 points (according to current expectations) in 
their subject specialisms, in other words about 72% of their 
total teacher education programme. In the previous system 
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prospective subject-teachere spent 75% of their total 
teacher education programne studying subject specialisations 
but the prograniae of education itself was a little shorter 
(4 as opposed to AW years)* 

Potentially then there is alnost no reduction in the 
anount of subject specialist studies (post-oonprehensi ve) 
studied by prospective late teachers when compared to their 
subject-teacher predecessors. What is siffnificant is what 
subjects are studied, where subjects are studied and wlien. 
Subject studies are interspersed by educational foundations 
units within the new teacher education programne and 
••credits** are also dealt over a wider range of subjects. For 
instance, the NO (natural science) enrichment, through its 
physi cal geography component , actual ly broadens the 
perspective of the upper-secondary science specialisation. 
In short, more subjects are to be studied within teacher 
education frameworks by prospective late-teachers and 
subject studies on the new programme will also include some 
integrated or interdisciplinary studies; like the course at 
the center of this investigation. However, especially if 
upper-secondary school studies are taken into account, the 
actual volume of subject theoretical studies in specialist 
subjects partaken of by late-teachers is insignificantly 
reduced on comparison to their "subject-teacher" collegues, 
The afore mentioned incorporated 20% teaching studies Cfield 
studies and subject curriculum theory) easily accounts for 
all of the ••reduction" in higher education subject theory 
for prospective late teachers. 

Breaking constallational boundaries 

In addition to eroding boundaries between academic subjects 
and between subject and educational study components, the 
programme of teacher education for the compulsory compreh- 
ensive school is to set about the task of breaking down, or 
deemphasising, the constel lational (stadium) distinctions 
within the comprehensive school which were reinforced by 
former teacher education programmes ••grade distinctiveness" 
according to Proposition 64/65: 122 (p. 4). This is a prio- 
rity which can be traced back to The Teacher Education 
Commissions (LUX 74) recommendations to Parliment (SOU 1076: 
86) and the findings of The SIA Commision (SOU 1974:53 and 
56). ComprehensivB teacher education (after The 1065 Act) is 
to have a common frame of reference in the comprehensive 
school. The previous threetier structure is to be replaced 
by a common programme of education with two broad and 
overlapping categories. 

The task of seeing to it that the programme of education 
really is one programme and that categories really do 
overlap, has primarily been seconded to the universities 
themselves. At ••policy-text level" instructions within The 
Halional Plan to curriculum developers encourage them **to 
propogate integrated studies between students from different 
subject specialisations and different grade focuses". 
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At Baysfleld particular weight has bean given to atudy 
across grade distinctions an<? this has led to the Intro- 
duction of courses like the one In question here. In this 
case two categories of student teacher study a conoon core 
Integrated subject block at the sane tlae. Vlthln one and 
the saioe course two traditions of teacher educating 
CVernerssoni 1069) and several subjects meet* 

Quest Ions of rssponeiblllty 

The two foraer categories of teacher education, class and 
subject teacher preparation, have been pulled towards 
eachother and two new categories (early and late) which are 
structurally at least much closer to eachother have been 
created. In the natural science and Mthsaatlcs CKaFO) 
combination (4-9) a total of 13 credits; in subject studies; 
as 10 point blocks of study content or their equivalent; are 
given in general science (NO), aathenat Ics, physics, 
biology, inter-dleclpllnary studies, free (subject) option 
choice <B) and chemistry. In the natural science conblnatlon 
(NO) one and a half credits in physical geography and a half 
credit in technology replace credits in naths. Technology is 
also integrated with other science credits on both NO and 
MaNO coinblnatlonBi although what particular percentage of 
studies is given over to technology if: not known at this 
time (90 03 31) as this isnt specified on course syllabus or 
1 n other pol i cy-documents . 

The aaount of subject theory on each programiue (1-7 h 4~9) 
has remained roughly the sarae as it was on the programmes 
these have replaced (class and subject teacher education) 
but the spread of subjects has been oppositely adjusted such 
that subject specialisation has been enhanced in the early 
programme and dehanced in the late. In addition teaching 
studies have been 'infused into the framework of subject 
studies and subject theory has been Incorporated into some 
educational foundation units. This raises the question of 
respoBlbillty. Formerly clearcut decisions as to who should 
*'take care of" different parts of teacher education have 
been clouded as divisions between academic subjects in 
teacher education programmes and between subject blocks and 
blocks of pedagogy have been rubbed out in response to the 
governments call for a cohesive Csammanhil len) education. 

Two categorieB of teacher educator 

Subject theory has been taught on the two previous types of 
teacher education programme by two quite different 
categories of teacher educator. The subject theory which has 
been taught to prospective subject-teachers, for example, 
has been taught by university educators whose educator back- 
grounds were for the most part contained %fithln the 
university itself where they had usually taught, in addition 
to subject theory for subject teachers, on BSc, BA and or 
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even Maeterc and Doctoral programmes. Many of these 
educators wers/are also rssearchers In their respective 
fields with a research degree of some kind In their 
respective subject areas. 

The other tsrpe of subject theorist, those previously tea-- 
chlng subject theory to prospective class-teachers, tended 
to come from schoolteachlng Into teacher i<ducatlon. They 
tended therefore to have a teaching qualification, usually 
as a subject teacher, and experience of tsachlng in some 
part of the compulsory school, usually In the uppsr grades. 
Some of these educators had research degrees from the 
"academic" departments of universities, whilst others, had 
done or are doing research at the department of educational 
research at Baysflelds Education Campus <BEC> which Is conn- 
ected In some way to discovering how chl Idren learn In 
subject areas. A research degree was not compulsory for this 
category of educator, nor Is It for university educators In 
general and It was/ Is far from a rare occurence that the 
educators working on either of the two grade enrichment 
categories lack(ed) a research qualification. Both sets of 
teacher educators, those with affiliation to the university 
subject tradition and those with a "strong school back- 
ground", have tended to claim their group as the one which 
should control subject studies on the new programme. 

Both camps have submitted claims to bureaucrats and admin- 
istrators declaring why they should be given this respon- 
slblllty and have pointed out what the dire educational 
consequences for compulsory education in this country will 
be (usually expressed in terins of falling academic 
standards) if they dont get it. Even though the claime etc. 
which are made seem to pull in opposite directions, subject 
departments talk about the "dilution of subjects in teacher 
education leading to a fall in the Intellectual quality of 
schooling" whils the departments of curriculum and 
instuction (didactics) reference the need to understand 
teaching and learning processes in subjects as that which is 
central , both sets of claims actual y channel into the same 
ultimate aim; maintaining (improving) the quality of the 
compulsory schools educatlrnal product. Both sets of claims 
have been supported by referencing either some part of the 
schools national curriculum, or some part of The Board of 
Universities and Colleges Vational Plan for Teacher 
Education or some part of the "yellow document" Can 
intermediary document guiding early policy work at UHa) and 
or some part of Proposition i©84/85: 122. That is some part 
of one or other of the major policy documents which were 
meant to guide curriculum development within teacher 
education for the comprehensive school and at the moment 
still do guide some curriculum workers. Some departxaents 
have produced prognoses of the long term economic 
difficulties which might be encountered by them and which 
would "kick back" at teacher education quality in the long 
run was the responsibility which they have had for teacher 
education subject theory in the past to be reduced. 
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Both sets of claims are underglrded by assunptlons about 
•ubject studies which are reinforced by the Institutional 
authority of the departments these officers represent and 
which, at the sane time, reinforce that authority. This Is 
an example of a "two step delegation of authority" (Bourdieu 
and Passeron, 1977) where each university department, by the 
mere fact of its sxlstlng and persisting as an Institution, 
extabllshes conditions for mlsrecognltlon of the symbolic 
violence it exerts because the institutional means available 
to It, as a relatively autonomous Institution, enable It to 
monopolise the legitimate use of symbolic violence Cop clt) 
and are predisposed to serve additionally, hence under the 
guise of neutrality, the groups or classes whose cultural 
arbitrary It reproduces. 

Subject departments both reinforce their clalns for 
responsibility for subject studies by -Jeflnlng these in 
traditional terms and have their claims reinforced by the 
fact that subject departments exist as centers of academic 
excellence In subject areas. In the case of The Department 
of Curriculum and Instruction (DCi;. at BEC It Is the notion 
Of change embodied In the reform act Itself which Is 
focuBsed. These changes they define as moves towards subject 
content as It Is In school. Moves which seek to establish a 
curriculum subject content", a subject theory which Is more 
appropriate" because It Is established In line with the 
contents of the schools national curriculum and Is therefore 
more "relevant" to compulsory school teacher preparation. A 

*^^°r^ "^^^"^ ^^"^^^ *° Pedagogy. The domain In 
which their degree of cultural arbitrariness is at a maximum 
m subject areas when compared to the subject departments at 

^o"- these reasons that 
this/these department (s) were founded and persist. 

The settlesent of subjec*4 responsibility at Baysfleld 

The Baysfleld Board of Comprehensive Teacher Education 
(Llnjenhmd), as an outcome of decentralisation, initially 
had responsibility for seconding subject studies to the 
different departments at the university. However, feelings 
were Intense around this dissemination of responsibility and 
Linjeniiinuds first I; wo sets of proposals were opposed by the 
departments which were to be Involved. DCI were the initial 
opponents. They strongly opposed LinJenMmds first settlement 
proposal in January 1968 which confered "too much 
responsibility to the subject departments and dldnt respect 
their departments area of competence" (letter to llnjeniiand 
sprlngterm 1988), If effected, the letter went on. the 
proposal would inflict far reaching economic consequences 
which would without doubt inflict injury on the quality of 
the contribution to teacher education which the department 
would be able to make; both in the short and the long term 
This proposal was withdrawn and then revised by Llnjenttmnd 
shortly after the gravity of this departments opposition and 
the grounds upon which it was based became clear. 
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Llnjenande revised proposal was instead *° 
the subject departments and their senior administrative 
tutors (principals and directors of studies) blpsBsed 
LlnjenH-nd (much to that bodies dismay) and submitted a 
iolnt letter directly to The University Board which made 
clear to that body the collected subject departaents 
vehement opposition to the LlnJenJinnd revised proposal. A 
proposal which would only result In the long run In the 
"complete dilution of the subject knowledge base of the 
comprehensive schools teaching corps". The natter of 
responsibility fnr subject studies wasnt finally settled 
untlll The University Board stepped In during the second 
half of the 1988/89 academic year. Work has progressed up 
untlll that time with a temporary settlement also levied by 

The University Board. 

As memorandums to LlnJenHmnd outlining the University 
Boards deliberations at these tines pointed out, each 
decision was made so that work on planning and execution of 
subject studies for the programi»e of teacher education could 
proceed, fhe University Board wasi quite explicit on that 
point. The Board was also at pains to point out that it had 
operated (on each occaislon) according to what it felt to be 
implied by the various policy documents available and that 
It didnt envisage to favour one or other side In tne 
conflict by its Intervention. Rather "The Board had been at 
pains to be fair In its deliberations to both sides" <J°yc«. 
a senior admistrator from the university, at a llnJenHnmd 
meeting in august 1989). 

The way The University Board stepped in to settle the 
conflict is quite Interesting in itself and perhaps provides 
a prime example of how bureaucrats are prepared to take 
control of policy decisions in the names of "effectivlty ai^d 
need" in cases where those who are perhaps better q^al^^^®*^ 

decision have pointed 




only concerned with "allowing work to proceed" and with 
"nalntainlng as near as possible unchanged ''elative 
distributions of responBlbility with retjard to subject 
studies between the different subject departments and 
between subject departments and other departments such as 
DCI" (Joyce). However, the decision could only have been 
classically administrative if it was not ideologically 
grounded, something which in the words of the UBs own PM it 
was The University Board hadnf ignored the content oi 



policy documents and concentrated on economic factors only. 
What in fact UB members did do was override the ideological 
stalemate by imposing a decision which was grounded in their 
own delinltion ot compulsory school educational ideology on 



own 
Llnjenamnd. 
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ThlB l6 interesting micro-politlcally. Looking in detail 
at the Make-up ot the two boards we can see that Ca) the 
make-up and sphere of interest of participants at university 
board level is different to that of participants In 
LlnJenMind and therefor <b> participants on university boards 
are effected by their decisions through their vested 
interests In teacher education in different ways than are 
LinJeniinKl representatives. In terns of the above conflict 
the vested interests of one conflicting part in the dispute 
(the academic departments at the university) are over- 
represented on The University Board whilst those of the 
other (DCI) are not neceeMrily directly repraeented at all. 

The Department of Curriculum and Instruction is one 
department within a sector of the university, thus they can 
be represented on the university board by a sector 
representative who is not a memeber of that actual 
department. In fact statistically speaking the sector 
representative representing The DCI at any one meeting of 
the university board is most likely not to be a member of 
that department and the llklihood of the department gaining 
the same level of formal representation at any one meeting 
on the university board as the subject departments 
collectively, Is statistically low. So. although The Office 
of the Board of Governors (Ra) may have regarded the 
decision of the university board as impartial in relation to 
the terms of the dispute it settled, it is quite possible 
that what is in actual fact reflected in that decision is 
the vested interests of one involved party rather than the 
other. However, administration Is also well represented at 
UB level, so the consensual views of the particular cross- 
section of administrative personel who forced the debate in 
the last Instance may also be reflected In the final 
decision. A decision which as such would have developed to 
meet a set of dual demands from administration on the one 
hand and the academic departments Df the university on the 
other. The two parties who, in the wake of the decision, 
seemed to be most satisfied by It. 

Ideology and (aicro-) politics 

The above decision Is significant to this research in terms 
of the professional ideologies it enabled to enter curric- 
ulum development on the course in question; and also in 
terms of the ones it shut out. The decision acted as 
"gatekeeper*', restricting and enabling the access of diff- 
erent categories of teacher educator to different teacher 
education settings. The educators who were ''let into*' the 
course through The Boards decision were able to exact some 
control over the direction it then took. It is in this 
sense that The University Boards decision is significant 
for this particular piece of research. Its consequences can 
be observed in the curriculum issues raised by the 
participants from the course who have been interviewed. 
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What b«contt6 partway visible 1b how buraaucrats promote 
the veated intereftts of sotte members of the taacher aduca- 
tlon fraternity In their policy daclslons and how these 
vested Interests are then weighed up In teaching Interac- 
tions between teacher educators and students. Participants 
In educational settings, In this case teacher educators and 
students, can be seen to ziake decisions In teaching settings 
which are based on how they view the situations they are 
part of (Beynon, 1Q85) and on what they feel is and Is not 
appropriate teacher education activity. However, they opper- 
ate within constraints which are applied by others through 
definitions which are In a sense handed down to then rather 
than created by them. Teaching settings dont exist indepen- 
dently of the xnacro-setting or in isolation from then 
(Hargreaves, 1985, Sharp and Green, 1975). Vho is foraally 
admitted into teacher education settings for example, is 
controled at levels other than the settings themselves, as 
Is the amount of room for xnanoeu verlng which these people 
are then given through economic concessions and so on. 
Macro-lactors impinge on micro-settings in significant ways 
2trd it would be wrong to Ignore this. At the sane time it is 
equally wrong to ignore the active meaning making which goes 
on in interactions within micro-settings. Phis report is 
intended to heed both these aspects. 

Research focus and nethc3d 

Curriculum workers at all levels, from nursery schooling and 
day care to research students on post-graduate studies and 
beyond, are faced with the problem of selecting a fraction 
of the total accumulated experience of a culture for 
Inclusion in a programme of education. In this process of 
selection certain questions are asked. For Instance; how is 
the content to be selected? Vhat kinds of experience should 
be provided? And so forth. The programme of education 
developed then provides an arena for studying how the 
selections made are met and treated by those whom they most 
Imedlately concern, for example the students and teacher 
educators involved in classroom interactions. In other words 
the curriculum can be studied as a site of ideological 
practice (Vhltty, 1985) where the mobilisation of a variety 
of resources and interest groups can be followed within a 
common area. It is the recounting of these activities by 
participants which this research concentrates upon. 

Kesearch focus: Accounts of curriculun developaent 

The principal focus of this particular piece of research is 
the process of curriculum development on a general science 
course at a particular university in Sweden as it is 
represented in the accounts of developments within that 
course whjclj are given and validated by some people who have 
participated in it. In other words it is curriculum 
development from an actors perspective which is being 
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considered. Accounts of curriculum development processes 
have been obtained iron participants and then partially 
analysed in the linguistic forms of the actors themselves. 

This 16 usefull to the research in that it suspends the 
tendancy of researchers to predefine settings and concepts 
through armchair theorising and brings him/her nearer the 
way the Bettings to be described are lived by those who 
opperate on a day to day basis in them. There is also an 
opportunity to collect different versions of events and to 
compare these with eachother thereby increasing the 
reliability of the database which is developed and allowing 
the researcher to check evolving insights regarding the 
settings studied from an array of different actor 
perspectives (actor trlangulation. Ball 1982, Hamnersley and 
Atkinson. 1983). The idea is then to utilise these different 
observations in order to make seemingly paradoxical 
behaviour comprehensible cBurgess, 1984) to those within and 
beyond the settings studied. The methodological perspective 
Is symbolic Interactlonlst. ^ f 

Curriculum development, from this perspective, moves away 

prescription of educational activities 
which derives from organisational theory; the seemingly 
dominant curriculum perspective at Baysfleld. The tern curr- 
iculum development, in the symbolic interactlonlst persp- 
ective. Is a descriptive term which refers to evolvlne 
patterns oi activity which can be observed In curriculum 
Interaction and which are intented to help curricula attain 
their purposes (whatever these may be In the eyes of 
tlttl'"'", curriculum actors) more effectively. As such 
curriculum development Is seen as Involving processes of 
interpretation and negotiation by and between curriculum 
actors (learners, educators, admlnl,Btrators> and other 

ItT/. 1^ ^'^^^^^l^e process (parents, unions), 

It 16 a process which moves from the interpretation of a 
Government Proposition to the selection. enactment and 
evaluation, of the living content of education and the subs- 
equent (re) Interpretation of curriculum propositions. 

Studying the curriculum in this way brings with it a 
number of obvious advantages. Firstly, the analysis can 
avoid the tendancy of macro-analysis to overslraplyfy educa- 
tion and curriculum development processes to accounts of the 
Influence of monolithic causes. The neo-marxlst tendancy to 
rPduce education to terms related solely to economic causes 
is one example of this. These kinds of Investigation are not 
able to explore the articulation between, for example, 
Ideological, administrative, economic and social practice, 
like those (operating) between classrooms and capital but 
rather assume one particular type of relationship for them 
In this Investigation interviews have been used in order to 
prepare texts for analysing teacher educator and student 
teachers appreciations of events In and around a common core 
science unit. A science course for student teachers 
Intending to specialise In the (maths and) sciences in the 
Swedish comprehensive schools both grade focuses. 
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Research set hod: Interviews 



Open ended formal interviews, where respondents were invited 
to talk freely about their experiences on the course 
concerned, were carried out both during and after a block of 
participant observation on a general science course. The 
purpose of the interview was to arrive at an understanding 
of the researcheds appreciations of the course, not to con- 
firm the researchers nlssglvlngs about what these might be. 
The openendednesB of the investigation was xaalntalned here 
by the researchers questioning being of the "follow up 
type. That Is the researcher, if possible, only posed ques- 
tions to the researched In connection to something which 
they had Introduced Into the framework of the discussion. 

As well as opening the interview to the researched It was 
also hoped that this method would contribute toward making 
the interview pleasing to the researched, to make the 
interview "a pleasing form of social intercourse* (Webb and 
Webb, 1932. In Burgess, 1004). There is, according to Zwelg 
(1948. in Burgess. ^984), a methodological gain in 
freindllnesB in that one genuinely attempts to understand 
and sympathise with the person with whom the conversation is 
held This is of course Integral with my intention to 
capture the perspectives of Involved parties, The reason for 
both my openess and freindliness was the search for the 
kinds ol rich data normally exluded from straight question 
and answer sessions and also to do with my belief that by 
"letting go the reigns" the researched would draw into the 
interview that which he or she felt to be appropriate. 

The researched had been invited to talk about his/her 
feelings about the course with the researcher and was fully 
aware that the meeting was arranged to satiate the 
researchers curiosity in these directions, The purpose of 
questioning was to enable the researched to clarify what he 
or she had said and meant as opposed to being aimed at 
clarifying opinions about the settings in question which the 
researcher had arrived at by virtue of other interviews or 
by virtue of the participant observation he had been 
involved in, Interviews werent tape-recorded but detailed 
notes were made in the researchers own particular brand of 
shorthand. All in all six teacher educators and sixteen 
students (some in small groups) were interviewed. 

Restricting researcher questioning in the above way 
detracts from the tendancy to steer the course of interviews 
which the researcher, almost unavoidably, normally has. It 
doesnt abolish the researchers steering the line of the int- 
erview, as it is still s/he who has more influence on which 
of that said by the researched is to be followed up, but it 
does restrict it. The resrarcher is aware that his Influence 
on what is recorded is not necessarily diminished by this 
strategy. However, by relying heavily on respondent feedback 
the researcher does check and double check the Buitability 
of that which he does record to the proclivity which he 
feels characterises the researcheds position in relation to 
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that which they thenusslves have called forth into the 
dlscueslon. As such he/she continually checks and rechecks 
his/her assumptions about the researcbeds position durlna 
the course of the interview. 

Tape-recording would be one way of avoiding the problem of 
what to recorl, but such records must be transcribed and 
transcriptions are unwheadly documents which still leave the 
task of iden'-.iiyi.ng exactly what was most pertinant to the 
researchede postion open to the researchers own proclivity 
Transcript analysis is not automatically more reliable than 
on site recording and partial analysis techniques. In this 
research a new approach to recording and analysing inter- 
views was attempted. This technique has been used in a prev- 
ious investigation by the author (Beach 1989> and was termed 
respondent validated text analysis on that occalslon. The 
technique is built upon an established approach to valida- 
tion for ethnographic research, and is similar to the resp- 
ondent trlangulatlon strategy implied by Ball (Ball ie82a> 

Sespodent validated text analysis 

After each interview a text was submitted by the researcher 
to the researched which was meant to summarise for the 
latter what the former had Interpreted to have been the 
issues thrown up by the discussion and what he had assumed 
the researcbeds "meaning" to be in connection to these 
issues. The researched were invited to comment on and submit 
recommendations for alteration to these texts where they 
f!i K v''.^ appropriate or necessary. Vhen agreement 

tad been reached between researcher and researched on the 
text and its communicated meaning, the text was designated 
the tern respondent validated text. These texts were 
ploughed back into the research where they have been used 
both as objects for analysis and as means to Inform the 
organisation of data collection in subsequent phases of the 
research. These texts are felt to be more usefull to the 
researcher ae data sources for analysis than transcripts, as 
they go beyond transcripts, and deal with the aaaning the 
researcher and researched collectively feel that aspects of 
the settings in which they have participated can have as 
well as why these things are meaningful 1 in these ways. 

A note on rigour 

Both researcher and researched use and need conc*r»t6 in 
order to understand the things about them. However, *if the 
researcher uses his/her own concepts for the purpose of 
analysing and accounting for the activities of others, s/he 
runs the risk of becoming their victim. One of the problems 
of qualitative research is to come to terms with this 
dilemna. In this research, as in research which is couched 
In symbolic interactionlsm generally, the problem has been 
net with the rule that the interpretations and constructions 
of the researcher have to meet the subjective world models 
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of the researched In the nast effective way. The Idea of 
reaching the truth by a »axlmuB of correspondence between 
facts and concepts has been replaced by the idea of 
subjective validity by "t«blishing a -xi»- of 
correspondence between actor. accountB and th.ir 
dsscription and .ystaaati^ition (see also BluiDer, 1069 and 
SLerJley. 1089 and 1089a). In 

interviewing, follow up questioning and respondent validated 
text analysis were all employed by the ''"^"^i^^^J,"^ ""^^^^^ 
to uncover participant "x^der.tandings of the course in 
question. Slices of data, different -orts of ^^ta and data 
with emergent theory were all compared with an eye toward 
the falsification of emergent researcher accounts. 

A process of theoretical elaboration is in force ^h^ch Is 
arrived at by comparing different versions of -v^^ts 
elaboratinK researcher versions to fit the empirical 
diterstty Of "ese in the establishment ol new theory. V^at 
?B in P?ay is a methodological form of Popperian 
J:isifica?ioLsm applied to theory d-elop»ent through 
grounded theorising (Glaser and Strauss. 1967) and analytic 
induction (Liudesitlth. 1947, in ^^^^J^^^y '^^^^1^ _e 
Examples of both student and teacher educator texts are 
present^ed in the same report so that any eiallarlties and 
SiJuliaritles between the two s^ts of accounts to which the 
JHdcn might be able to relate better than the -tho -e 
rendered available to him/her. The reader is invited to 
comiient on the material in any way he "^^^ Jl^^^l/r"^^!^ 
Tout regard my analysis as final and any insights which can 
compliment the authors version of events are most welcome. 

Language and its part in objectif ications of everyday life 

The research places heavy emphasis on l-^S^fSe both as an 
analytical tool and as a source of communicated meaning^ 
C??tlcs may say too much of an emphasis. However, most 
classroom Ini.eraction takes place through or together with 
discourse ard. whilst I would agree that it is not always in 
the best interests of the researcher to overemphasise one 
particular source of data or one particular form °f data 
Collection and analysis, as is the case ^ere, the common 
objectif icaUons of everyday life <the research Interest) 
are primarily maintained in and by language) everyday life 
"with and by means of the language shared (by) fellownen" 
(Berger and Luckman, 1967). The heavy emphasis on l^ng^age 
B^y ^lu fact be necessary if the research is to accomplish 
its aiiBS and capture the perspectives of actors within the 
ivstematlc descriptions of curriculum development which it 
se^cn-K lo provide. Furthermore language opens up a new 
world to I he research which stretches beyond the here and 
now of' interview settings, transcending them (Berger and 
Luckman) by bridging across zones within the reality of 
everyday life and integrating them into a meanlngfull whole. 
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"Through language 1 can tranBcend the gap between ay manipulatory zone 
and that of the other; I can synchronise my biographical time sequence 
with his; and I can converse with hln about individuals and 
collectives with whom we are not at prssent in face to face 
Interaction. As a result of these transcendencies language Is capable 
of "aaklng present" a variety ol objects that are •patlally, 
tenporally and socially absent from the "here and now". Ipso facto a 
vast accuBulatlon of experiences and meanings can become objectified 
m the "here and now". Put simply, through language an entire world 
can be actuallsed at any moment. ..All these presences can be highly 
neanlngfull in the ongoing reality of everyday life." (Berger and 
Luckman, 1967, p. 54) 

In the complex settings around •'•.eacher education <a common) 
language becomes a prerequisite to understanding the 
complete biographies of Individuals and events and thereby 
all socially objectlvated and subjectively real meanlnss 
therein. The kind of linguistic analysis implied by this 
research is a necessity rather than an expensive luxury If 
the research is to come to terms with that which it has set 
out to accomplish. This Is more obvious when the report Is 
considered as one part of a larger Investigation. 

Research focus: The course 



The course at the center of the investigation is a common 
core science course for all students intending to teach 
science in the Swedish comprehensive school. The course i 
T\Veteo'\l thematlcari;°i"n7;nded' 
tLif ..^°''J"v" ^"""""^ following three 

••Sa?^!r° rV H^''?^"^ Universe", (ii) "Energy" an? (Ill) 

K if : dlclpUnes of physics and chemistry and the 

sub-discipline of physical geography contributed most of thl 
content. Biology, In the theme Energy, came in as one half- 
days study via teaching about photosynthesis. 

In other words the course Is primarily a physical science 
course It is complimented within teacher preparation by a 
biological sciences component (The Biological Vorld^ which 
is at present <l989/90) given to students during the second 
quarter of their second academic year. These two units make 
up all of the natural science subject studies components on 
the teacher education programme for "early-teachers" (1-7) 
whilst they represent only a small proportion of the science 
subject studies (app. 20-2554) for other students. 

This particular course was chosen as an arena for study 
for specific theoretical reasons. As a common core science 
unit the course Is expected to er.orace the common subject 
fetudy needs of two different classifications of compulsory 
school teacher. It Is to provide both a "complete" 
preparation for prospective primary teachers (4-7) in the 
physical sciences In that It "completes" and "compliments" 
their upper-secondary school studies, as well as a platform 
for further subject studies for prospective teachers for the 
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"upper grades". In other words the course is to neet two 
sets of very different criteria. On the one hand It Is to 
attend to higher education needs of "adult" learners. On the 
other to the subject related professional needs of primary 
(4-7) teachers and presumably therefore to the subject 
related learning of primary grade (4-7) children. 

The course Is particularly interesting also In that It Is 
the first science course developed at Baysfleld for students 
s>^<udylng for service as comprehensive school teachers and 
the first subject studlws course met by students in their 
studies. Furthermore thu course Is «n Integrated science as 
opposed tc a subject specific unit and Involves therefore 
the cooperation of members of staff from several subject 
departments at the university as well as staff from two 
departments ot the unlversltys School of Education campus 
(BEC). The unit Is given to students during the second 
quarter of their first academic year. It stretches across 
the duration of this quarter and Involves full-time study. 

••The Physical World": A brelf "pre-hlstorlcal" analysis 

The pre-hlstory of the course (the period between Its 
approval as a "concept" and the approval of a syllabus) 
shows that whilst agreement has been reached by curriculum 
developers working within this phase on a course title, on 
course themes and so forth, and whilst a common syllabus has 
been "signed", the course has generally been envisaged in 
different ways by them. On the one hand subject theorists 
tended to look upon subject theory In the course In 
traditional terms and see the 

"construction of subject theory blocks as Integrated blocks of content 
developed fron the sunnative perspectives of contributing disciplines. 

.Subject theory planning and developnent Is Independent fron 
currlculua theory by virtue ol Its being prior to currlculua theory 
...Curriculum theorists should plan their content so that It Is In 
tune with the subject theory which Is given, ..this Is still 
principally a subject theory course." (Geoff Pike, currlculun 
administrator. Interview, spring tera 1988) 

Geoff shows hew subject theorists "loaded" the general 
science course from subject fragmentory perspectives by 
defining It as "principally a subject theory course" comp- 
osed of subject theory content which was "integrated" around 
a number of common themes. This is to be contrasted with a 
position where the mail, purpose of the new course (as a new 
type of course) is "to break in very decisive ways" (Chris 
Page) with the existing traditions of subject studies. 

"This course Is Intending to break with the discipline centered 
tradition of subject theory on teacher education course;. ..It Is a 
new kind of course which has been devised to meet the particular needs 
of teachers of science In the compulsory comprehensive school. ..The 
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courM rtflActe th« nMdB of th« t«ach«r through its r«lation8hip to 
th« Datlonal school curriculum. . . Tha courM has baan davalopad 
according to tha racoaaudationa for aclanca taaching praaantad in tha 
achool curriculuB and raflacta that docuaanta oriantaringa 
parspactiva. Tha couraa ia intandad to uplift a holistic parspactiva 
basad upon tiy ralationship Kan-Iatura-Sociaty which la aaphaslsad in 
tha schools (national) curriculun. « . It is alao mant to ba davalopad 
on a "coanon parapactiva" of rsality naarnaas.*' (Chris Paga; fro« a 
diacuaaion of coursa syllabus proposals at a aaating of tha Xaths and 
Sciancaa Working Party Kay 1988) 

Chrises opinions ars rsflectsd in the following •tatemant 
nade during a discussion In May 1988 with Brlc Rhodes. 
Director of Studies for Moths and Science Education on coup- 
rehenslve teacher education at Baysfleld, and Ian Streak, a 
senior tutor at The DCI who had been Involved with syllabus 
work for the physical world course and was a co-opted member 
of the afor mentioned working party, the latter said; 

"The physical world coursa is saant to be a new type of course which 
it ia hoped, or rather intandad, will lead to a revitalisation of 
acience teaching in schools. ..There is a recruitnent problan in the 
aciences which is nost narked by a bottle-neck at upper secondary 
level. The science courses at the upper-secondary school sinply dont 
recruit well enough to neet current needs ..and whilst there are 
certainly a nunber of reasons for this; nost obviously perhaps the 
nature of the upper-secondary courses thenselvesi one reason is that 
pupils becoM disinterested in science even in the compriihensive 
school. ...By Baking science nore true to life we hope to uke it ^re 
appropriate to pupils and we also hope that they will find it wre 
interesting. . . . Ve are trying to compose a course with a ♦•big picture" 
approach. ..Hot in the sense that we Intend to confront the structures 
of political, social and economical significance to science in 
teaching on the course directly, but rather that we intend to approach 
science subject studies fro» a big picture perspective ooaposed fron 
the science disciplines. This is a natural sciences course and not a 
social sciences one! . . . Vhat it is intended that the course should 
look at is how things in the world "hold together^' fron a scientific 
viewpoint, ..it is soaetlnes called an ecological viewpoint." 

The physical world course is meant to be innovative then in 
several senses ard is meant to break with existing 
traditions of science education and convey a world view 
which is drawn from the KNS relationship expounded in the 
schools national curriculum. It is interdisciplinary in 
character and it is to meet "the common subject study needs 
in the physical sciences*' (course eyllabus) for primary <4- 
7) teachers, as these can be '^interpreted from the schools 
national curriculum** cchris Page). The course i© to "draw on 
the strings of all the science subjects" (Ian Streak) in 
order to do this and provide science with a "big picture 
perspective'' as "a natural science course" but not a social 
science one. The course is also to integrate science and 
technology. 
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"The technical Ignorance of the general public Is profound when one 
considers the enornous technical complexity of the world we live In. 
. . 1 find It quite alarrolng and lay nuch of the blame on the way school 
science treats technology teaching In schools. ...You know nost pupils 
leave the comprehensive school technologically Ignorant! ...This 
course hopes to take up the challenge of technology education with two 
purposes In mind. Firstly there Is the question of recrultnent . By 
naking pupils "technically Interested" we hope to egg their curiosity 
to the extent that they i«nt to study more and that they select a 
natural science or technology enrichment at upper-secondary school 
because of this. ...Technology Is difficult to define and has during 
the course of this century becoue more and more difficult to separate 
from science. Science teaching In school normally separates the pupil 
through his studies from his real life experiences. Science teaching 
Is divorced from life experience so to speak. By activating scientific 
theories In the light of real technology we hope to be able to link 
life experiences to science and technology and to show students 
therefore that this can be done. Ve also of course give examples of 
how. ...In a sense we are trying to establish a new precedent for 
science teaching which will eventually lead to science teaching In the 
comprehensive school which Is more In line with what the school 
curlculum says about It." (Ian Streak, later In the same discussion) 

A further dliBenslon of the Innovation then Is Its intention 
to break the norinally found barrier between instruction In 
science in schools and real life; between scientific theory 
and "live technology" (Hoskyns, 1976). Instead of conveying 
the "facts and theories of science" to students separate 
from the contexts in which they are applied this course 
Intends to teach e^bout the applications of scientific 
knowledge in society. However, there may be problems in a 
•'big picture" approach of this kind which deliberately 
excludes the social and political perspective. Primarily of 
course in that it grossly distorts the picture of science as 
a social practice which is conmunl cated CYoung, 1976). In 
the case of this particular course, previous research (eg. 
Beach, 1989) shows the "body of knowledge" enphasls science 
education students tend to associate with science and the 
practice of scientists. Cutting science off from the socio- 
political contexts in which it is played out might reinforce 
the objective views of knowledge which underpin the science 
as a body of knowledge perspective. In any event, how 
successfuU can the big picture perspective be when it is 
divorced from the political and economic factors which 
encase the practice of science as a social activity? 

"knowledge is inextricably related to its production by people, in a 
political context, (and) not only in the school which is dominated by 
a culture ol positivism, which locates knowing in methods, not in 
persons." (Vhltty, 19V6, p. 56). 

How far does a big picture approach "break with tradition" 
m science education, if it doesnt deliberately Include and 
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build upon political, .colal and economic perspectives? 
Although the focus on problems in a physical science course 
Which IB BO ooaposed night change, from, for example, the 
fl« 1-rnlng a law (eg. Ohas Law) to learning about 

its application In society, this still presents scientific 
knowledge to students as objsctlvly svsl?.bl. .nd^oLtJlil 

nroh^.Jff •^'^ .o»ethlng which ll 

problematic in a wider sense in and of Itself. 

Science Itself isnt put on trial and therefore scientific 
knowledge may still be «T^T^r-«-^K-.j ^ -^-iui- •ciwnxnic 
o«= uiay sxiii De approached In an assantlMliv 

aS°:idr T"?:' ^° ^^^'-^ dichotomy Sitween "ubjic^ 

tril l? H° ^''"'"^ redressed as a consequince 

tfon ..11 °^ construction, the purpose of Educa- 

tion 16 still communicated as transalBSionlst as the dicho- 
^eZl^! :r "'^ »oral-polltical teacher o^uca^Jon 

remains objectively undisclosed. The -big picture" approach 
not ""^ Innovative, but this InnovativeSJss is 

not necessarily one which adresses critical reflection in a 
wider sense. The purpose is to be more effective in 

co^t'er'o"^ 1"?'%.'"''" critically reJlectier™ tt"e 
content of instruction and the political nature of the 
discourse within which that instrucflon is Itself couched 

The teaching staff and an outline of their teaching IdeologleB 

Icenr°"f\?%h^ ^'^'^ °^ '"^P"^* to set the 

fonL T respondent validated text summaries which 

1? is bai".d' ^r..^t. the data upon which 

il tL^ t t "^^i^* "^8^* ethical According 

i?nl Of ^" 1%"^^ '■•P°'-*i°8 it 16 n,y opinion that soSI 

tin J ,r "^"^^ "^'^^ «"=«*'-y «°*5Lon is needed 

dlff.r.Tt"^'"^ °/ <excluding lab-assistents) from four 

?Ms rlnor?^^*'"'''^"'^^ "^""S^t on the physical world course 
This report focusses on six of these*^ The four tutors who 
together taught most of the curricuU-a theory on the course 
llt.lT^ epeclalists who had responsibility Jor 

content development for one or other of the course themes 
*J I curriculum theorists had all taught in some part of 
the school system. Three of them regarded themselves as 
subject specialists in a school sense and these had taught 
in the upper-grades of the Swedish comprehensive school fnd 
iLlll T"^"" secondary school. These had all taught «ubj"t 

sib?Ict ~/ho?^^. lower-grade tiachers and 

subject methods to prospective teachers for the upper-grades 

senses%h^v'"irr! '1 programmes. '^^n ^^Ses^ 

*ll V^V particularly representative of curriculum 

theory tutors in general at Baysfield. The fourth tutor 
concerned with teaching curriculum theory on the unit w^s°n 

«?adei'or t^"^""' "^'^ - background L lH Tidd^e 

grades of the compulsory school. This teacher educator 
previously taught classroom methods Cstadla^ioSiJ^ to 
prospective teachers for the lower end middle g^des oi the 
compulsory school. This tutor did not regard \l mLe if as ! 
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science epeclallet as such, at least outside of his 
knowledge «eoclated to the teaching of science In the 
camDulsorv schools lower and middle grades. 

These four teacher educators. Anne Jarvls. Maureen Odlr^ 
Chris Page and To» Lupton worked often as two 
of two iLureen 0 and Chris P worked together a. 
MndtauR^T subject theory In addition to currlculun theory 
Sn tio Of tJe unJts three themes. Chris P. In his °wn words 
a "school chemist" with a university . fjg^J^ 

(chemistry major) and qualified teacher with t«*°*^i°8 
e^perlfnc^ fro! the uPP--eecondary school and upper-gra^^^^^^ 
cf the conr^lBory school, had overall responsibility one 
of these two theines, the theme entitled Matter, "tureen 0 
also a former teacher of science In the upper-grades of the 
^o^pu^sory^chool with a solid chemistry b-<:Jyr°-d, t^^^ 
fflfllnlv on the natter subunlt, She had worked very cl°seiy 
:?ih JhrTs P on the schemes of work for this subunlt and the 
two Of them described the product as 

although Chris officially had overall responsibility for It. 

^Sr!en tended to teach an "Integrated subject and currlc- 
uluT theory" on the course. The — J-^"" 
Chris and Maureens component was. In their own 
^Jniegrated with subject content" In that ^"^^ 
was ^highlighted in the treatment o cont,,,^^^^^ n 
within the content area of the theme ^^self . ine s 
approach to chemistry was presented In relation to 
content and methods of the matter tb^me. 

Anne J taught some subject theory on the two theinefe aartn 
«nH Universe" and "Energy", although the majority of this 
^as taught'b'y subject splclkllsts from the university. Anne. 
TDhyslclst and educationalist with a post-graduate q^^l^^" 
a ^^y^^^\^^ as a PhD in education, worked 

rth'%^li%'il-\°%n%:soci:t%%rofessor from Baysfield^ 
Ji^verslty of Technology, on the development of '-J^^ 
nf work for the "Earth and Universe" theme. Anne leix 
Serself to have been a candidate for responsibility for this 
Jhem^ and or also the "Energy" component, ^he f t^^^^J,^^ 
^r,^ on» reason or another. Reasons which might be wortn 
"ns °de*ri^8 "n tbe light of findings fro„ » " - "-fif,yec°t 

t.e^ vlctlB Of »^--P=i;nr f or "^""o Jn'Lnd'^lt fAl 

pruaenw r curriculum development In dlff 

rr:nrpa^%%'°oV the''cour°:e to ^'nlverslty ^ejart^nts where 
^os^lble <iv) Some other reason or a combination of the 
^bove For exaxnple, in the Ught of the /-''^•^^^^^t?" tS^ 
?he course which lent sway during the latter ».nths of Jhe 
academic year 1987/88 and the early mor.ths of 1988/89, among 
"sc?eni^sts" who were active in "defining" the course 
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(particularly syllabus workers); where the course became 
regularly refered to as **afterall, a subject theory course*', 
perhaps the men obtaining the posts were better qualified 
for the Job. Perhaps Anne was a victim of "fossilised 
subject teacher education traditions" <AJ) opperating within 
the system as a whole. In other words she might have been a 
victim of a particular kind of taken for grantedness about 
science education. I intend to leave the question as to why 
Aline Jarvis didnt get responsibility for one of the three 
"'hemes on the physical world course open. At least for the 
present. 

Anne and Bill taught together on some occaisions on the 
Energy and Earth and Universe themes. Like Chris and Kaureen 
they tried (at times) to combine the teaching of subject 
theory and subject curriculum theory within one and the same 
lecture, seminar or laboratory session; but not In the same 
way that Chris and Maureen had attempted to do this. Bill 
would present a subject theorists view of subject matter, 
like Newtons 1st Law for example, and Anne would set this 
into a teaching-learning context. Firstly by exemplif ication 
of childrens conceptions of scientific phenomina and then by 
setting the two forms of conception (the scientific and the 
childs) one against the other as part of a teaching problem; 
the problem of developing conceptual understanding of 
scientific phenomina . 

Models of childrens conceptual understandings of the phys- 
ical world (for example gravity) were used to highlight 
youngsters ways of appreciating their surroundings as well 
as to show the relationship between young learners current 
scientific forms of understanding and those of disciplinary 
science. As well as comparing these two phenomlnal forms of 
understanding, childrens most common types of misconception 
in these same areas were at the same time highlighted. A 
sequencial characteristic to childrens conceptualisations 
was also demonstrated and this was compared to the histor- 
ical development of scientific knowledge in these same 
areas. In this way the developmental process of conceptual 
elaboration by children was compared to processes of 
conceptual elaboration by scientists. On other occaisions 
Anne and Bill taught pure subject theory and curriculum 
theory (didaktik) on half class rotations but still taught 
essentially "the same things in the same ways" (Diane). Bill 
concentrated on subject theory matter and Anne on childrens 
learning of scientific concepts. 

This cooperative venture, whether within the same 
classroom or otherwise, was particularly Interesting in the 
sense that Anne and Bill actually set out to "render teacher 
education content problematic within teacher education 
settings" CAJ) and not Just In consultative curriculum deve- 
lopment work. However, the way in which they did this seems 
actually to have militated for a staus quo conditioning of 
students and at the same time reinforced their own part- 
icular content areas claims on teacher education by 
millitating against oppositional forms of questioning. 
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Partly because of the ways students want to learn to teach, 
Anne and Bill, by problenatlslng teacher education content 
In terms of subject theoretical content and construct Ivist 
learning only, seem to have diverted student teachers 
attention away from other types of question; irrespective of 
whether students were going to pose these other questions or 
not. BxaiBples of other types of question which could be 
asked, are questions for example which pertain to the social 
and political forces which are at play in knowledge 
production processes and their reproduction In science 
courses on teacher education programmes. 

In the light of what students •♦know" about schooling and 
education at this tliae Cat this stage of their professional 
development) Bill and Anne, through their problematlsat j on, 
only legitimate the kinds of question which relate to why 
the kinds of thing which Bill and Anne know about can be 
usefull for teachers to know and how this kind of knowledge 
can be made accessible through formal teacher education. As 
a result the type of questions which were focussed on were 
essentially apolitical and historically individualistic and 
concentrated on mlcro-pedagoglc considerations of teaching 
content. As I hope to effectively argue later, from a 
professional perspective this kind of probleaatlsatlon nay 
be conjecturous. as It (re>focusse6 professional reflec- 
tivity onto what nay In a sense be professionally peripheral 
questions rather than central ones; at least If one accepts 
teaching as a primarily political activity as opposed to an 
essentially transmlsslonlst one. 

Far from blaming Anne and Bill for this dllemna the 
problem Is one arising from the unpreparedness of the 
student group for a wider problematlsat Ion of teaching. 
Father than blaming students for this I would like to claim 
that It Is Inevitable when upper-secondary pupil biographies 
meet this kind of instruction on teacher preparation prog- 
rammes; a dllemna of administrative convenience. Anne and 
Bill operated In accordance with their notions of what "the 
continuing professional development of student teachers 
according to the conceptualisation of teacher role which had 
been laid In the students introductory foundations course 
was likely to entail In a science education perspective'' <AJ 
and BG). The problem Is that this pespectlve of teacher role 
hasnt been laid as yet, as the socialising effects of twelve 
years of schooling havnt been overcome by the ten week 
foundation course In educational studies which students have 
completed; at least not in the sense that the concept of 
teacher role can be transfered by students between affective 
and cognitive domains In the manner called for when 
resetting It In a science education perspective. The notion 
of teacher role advanced In the foundation unit has but 
briefly been Introduced and certainly hasnt been accepted as 
valid as yet by all science education students (see also 
Beach, 1989). Anne and Tom were operating normatlvely In 
relation to anticipated progression rather than one for 
which any empirical evidence has yet become available. 
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Anne also worked closely with Ton Lupton, particularly on 
Held studies for which they took Joint responsibility, but 
even on curriculum theory (dldaktlk); particularly the curr- 

^''•'■Sy «"bthejne. fly working closely 
with both Bill and Ton, Anne Is a key Informant with 
interesting Insights Into the way two tutors with very 
different teacher educator backgrounds view teaching and 
approach their respective tasks on the course. Anne, as 
stated earlier, taught mainly curriculum theory, however, 
she taught no such content connected to the Hatter subtheme 
organised by Chris Page. 

Tom L taught only curriculum theory (dldaktlk). On only 
one occalslon was Ton L Involved with the curriculum theory 
content on the sub-theme run by Xaureen 0 and Chris P. Ton 
worked very closely with Anne J on the curriculum theory for 
(particularly) the Energy subtheme but also on the 
curriculum theory for the Earth and Universe subtheme. Tom 
was coordinator for the field studies on the unit and 

^Jfii ! °^ schools within which 

field studies were based. 

The two other teacher educators with which this report is 
primarily concerned are the two subject specialists from the 
university subject departments who were seconded responsibi- 
lity for the "Earth and Universe" and "Energy" themes. The 
first of these. Bill Giles, has already been Introduced. The 
llll^t:, Turpln. is a geographer from the department of 

l^n^jV' Seosr^phy. Dave is an experienced university 
ttllti^ P°^^^^^«^ » teaching qualification and has 

experience from the comprehensive school. Dave was 
assisted in his preparations on the theme by Barry Gates 
Je^^o^.r^t'^^' geographer. Barry is a senior i-esearch 
rlil^^r-^\ department of physical geography and has a 

research degree, Barry assisted Dave in the development of 
content for the theme and taugl>- some of the content on the 
course tor both Daves and Bills votnes. 

Teacher Bduoator VlewB of The Course 
"Curriculum theoriete" vle««B 

As mentioned earlier the four of the tutors who shared 
responsibility for most of the curriculum theory on the unit 
worked very much in two teams. Anne and Tom tended to work 
together as a team as did Maureen and Chris. Working 
together or separately in classrooms with students Tom and 
Anne on the one hand and particularly Chris and Maureen on 
the other, would seem to have shown (from student accounts) 
P"***'"^^ °f "ngagement with students. Interviews 
with theso respective educators revealed that they also 
shared many convictions about teacher education within the 
pairs. However. they didnt share the same convictions 
between pairs. In general, and particularly with respect to 
curriculum theory and the relationship between curriculum 
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tb«ory and auhject theory, in •one senceB quite the opposite 

would eeeni to have been the case. 

As a result of this sharing of convictions within pairs, 
m effect Ton and Anne, for example, nade very J"',^'^";^ 
of Btatenents in their respective interviews, as did «»">-een 
and Chris. Chris and Maureen were interviewed °« 
•ion as a pair (in fact this was the only fornal interview 
m which Chrl^ took part, -although we did -peak Infornally 
on many occai^ions). Bach of these two educators validated 
an account of interviews which was identical with that vali- 
dated by hie/her partner. 

Anne and Ton were only interviewed once and theee 
interviews were individual Interviews. However, the accounts 
of the course they gave were very similar nevertheless. As a 
result of this, and on the basis of student accounts, I 
shall use a sunnary of the text validated by Anne as 
generally representative also for Tons points j;^^^ 
sunnarlsed respondent validated text f ^r Anne and Ton Is 
narked <RV 1> and that for Chris and Maureen ^JJ^ 2) These 
texts, and sunnaries of the texts validated by Bill and Dave 
(RV3 and FV4 > , are presented on the following pages of this 
report. They are each preceeded by a short introduction 
which attenpts to suninarlse the actors position by attenr- 
ptlng to capture and represent the values and Judgenents 
about teacher education currlculun issues expressed by the 
curriculum innovators concerned. All texts which were subm- 
itted to interviewees for respondent validation were 
presented within a week after the coinpletlon of an open 
Interview. The Interview itself was carried out within two 
weeks after the completion of the physical world course 
(except for Daves Interview which was earlier). 

Teaching as an abstract problexi! A Buamry of RV 1 

These currlculun developers have wanted to urge students to 
consider childrens scientific concepts as starting points 
for science teaching. This Is an essentially constructivist 
point of departure. 

"Ve tried to encourage students to see pupils conceptualleatlonB ae 
Bonethlng other than right or wrong and rather nore as the ways In 
which pupils look at their envlronnant, and as the wsye in which 
Dupl Is express ..how they relate to the world. We want student, to see 
these (pupil concepts) as bulldnlng blocks (foundation stones) upon 
which nore refined understandings can be built. ...Concepts, when 
verbalised, legltiaate our thoughts and actions for otbere, even 
scientific concepts, Concepts are not ways of expressing absolute 
truths about the world." (AJ. ny enphasis) 

However. AJs and ILs intentions have broken against student 
bioKraphy In a way not dlsslnllar to that indicated for Anne 
and Bills cooperative venture. Students dont seen to have 
bevsn able to accept Anne and Tons constructivist mesBagei at 
least not when presented in their constructivist style of 
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teaching. In the coaproaleed reconstruction In the claseroom 
(laboratory or lecture theater) of chlldrens conceptual 
development which ensued, learning Itself would seen to have 
been represented as an Individual process which develops out 
of a simplified two way interaction between pupils and 
teachers. This detracts from students understanding learning 
as an Interactive i»eanlng naklng process Involving nany 
actors (see. Ball 1984. Beynon 1085. Sharp and Green 1975 
and Vlllls 1977) and is divorced from the complex social 
nature of classroom learning. At the sane time it would seen 
to neglect the findings of a good deal of learning 
psychology which point out that children learn In a varley 
of ways and In many settings, by linking ^'everyday 
knowledge" to classroom experiences of learning (see for 
example Hirst, 1969 and Willis. 1977) and could lead to 
students developing a rather "self-centered narcissistic 
understanding of the learning process" (Anyon. 1981). 

Both educators are favourable to the changes Intended for 
teacher education generally and see these as "paving the 
way" for a more professionally conscious teacher 
preparation. A programme which departs from "the process 
perspective of teaching rather than the product" (TL) . 

Broadly speaking the approach to teacher educating which 
Anne and ion seeiu Lo advocate can be sumnarlsed as an 
approach which seeks to achieve a "balanced enphasls on both 
the teaching subjects and and the pupil" (TL) and seeks to 
achieve a balance anong the various types of learning 
outcome (cognitive and affective) in teacher education. In 
their own words, "content In teacher education is Inportant" 
(TL) and Is needed as b "vehicle to develop principles, 
understandings smd generalisations" (TL & AJ) and to develop 
"Intellectual and other teaching skills" (TL) . 

This is an approach to te^icher educatl on whl ch places 
emphasis on neither teaching methods nor subjects but 
Intends to depart from notions of "a more analytical 
approach to teaching" CAJ) where the acumulatlon ot 
Information about the teaching process generally and m 
relation to specific settings Is channeled back Into a 
material clasroon situation In order to Inform the selection 
of an appropriate teaching strategy. In short the Innovators 
are concerned that would be teachers think rationally about 
teaching and use "both scientific methods and proven 
experience as value systems guiding professional praxis" 
(TL. his emphasis). Critical thinking (In a technical sense 
at least) Is encouraged as Is "the problem solving approach" 
(AJ) foi- both the selection and organisation of content. 

Both these Innovators were also favourable Initially to 
the general Innovation on the physical world course of 
approaching content development from a "broad 'big picture' 
perspective" (AJ and TL) down toward a more narrow 
perspective as oppoeed to what was traditional; the reverse. 
This would have meant that the course should be structured 
around units which "transcended traditional subject 1 Ines" 
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(TL). They dont feel the couree lived up to expectations In 
this resp ot. They dont feel the broad perspective approach 
was adop^«d by those tutors who were givtn responsibility 
for developing the different thexDss on the course. Rather 
individual teacher educators approached the themes on the 
course from subject opeclflc points of departure. This 
caused problems they feel, particularly for them as 
curriculum theorists. In effect a new approach to 
Integrating essentially unchanged content, rather than a new 
approach built upon a new way of selecting content, was 
arrived at by curriculum developers they feel. 

The physical world unit you eet ae having eufftrtd at th^ bands of 
those adalnlatratora and ttachtr educators who would oonpronlee as 
opposed to openly debate ieauec. One way In vrtilch this took fore was 
In the adnlnlBtratlon of reeponelblllty for subthesee by proxy during 
the first staff »etlng for the teaching teaa Involved with the 
physical world unit. This coaproaise allowed those teacher educators 
who gained responsibility for subtheaes the freedoa to "go their own 
way" and establish their own particular brand of teacher education 
content. The tendancy to try to do too much for students has also been 
a real problen. As well as "overteachlng** In some parts of the course 
too auch subject material has been creamed into It froa too many 
different points of departure. 

The course has been pulled In different directions as a result of 
the above and neither tutors nor students have had a chance to step 
back and take stock of what has been going on. Tutors havnt been able 
to plan ''supportive" studies effectively. Vlth regard to field 
studies, when anchoring the theory on courses such as this to the 
practice of education in schools more time needs to be given over to 
the practical problems Involved. Alot of these problens can be dealt 
with at a national level » union settleaents etc. which %#ould leave 
school and university baaed tutors free to pay attention to local 
conditions, temporal variations, relating university and achool 
content and to fulfilling percleved student needs. 

The content of the physical world unit In the future ought to be 
developed more around notions of schools and schooling vrhere the 
science subjects are both dealt with and organised In similar ways. 
The content of science courses in schools should take their departure 
froB the achool curriculun where the subjects which nake up the 
sciences are Integrated and dealt with theaatically as was intended on 
the physical world unit. The general science perspective of the achool 
curriculun is orientational in character. Science la preaented in 
terms ol the relationship science, technology end society. This 
orientation leads us to consider childrens conceptualisations of 
scientific phenonina. Such considerations should be used as a core 
around which the physical world unit can be structured in the future- 
As opposed to, as on this cxcaision, attempting to construct an 
aggregate around expressions which are inspired by the academic 
disciplines. The idea is to develop a cohesive, unit which contributes 
to both the scientific understanding of students and their 
professional development. 
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Albeit that the subtheMB stated on the course eyllabue were 
Inspired by the school currlculun, the headings under which the 
content of these thews was organised were developed by subject 
specialists who, with the exception of Chris Page, ere experts froa 
the university end who have little working knowledge of the school 
currlculun itself* Content wbs then loaded into the course around 
these subheadings, again, for the aost part, by subject experts. This 
Ignores the professional dlwnslon this prograaae of education Is 
Intended to have. The practice of schcxillng needs to be mde 
problenatlc In the light of the scientific education children are 
reclevlng and Idealy night recleve, this should be taken as a point of 
departure for currlculun developnent on courses such as this one. 
Considering science In relation to schools and learning ought to be an 
inportant point of departure for a subject studies content designed 
vrith the needs of teachers and their professional developnent in mind. 
Research projects at Baysfidde departnent of educational research 
have highlighted sone of the problens pupils have with understanding 
and aquirlng scientific concepts and and some of the problens teachers 
have with developing pupils scientific knowledge. This kind of work 
could be a starting point for developing science education courses on 
programoee of teacher education. 

One of the things teacher educators associated to these projects 
argue for is that teaching in the sciences in school subjects should 
have sufficient in conmon vo allow for integration on courses such as 
this one around notions of systenatic thinking and Bcientific process 
-•'doing science". As far as the final integration of pieces of content 
knowledge is concerned (the intended learning outcone on the physical 
world unit in terns of its subject study subject theory content) it is 
the students themselves who should be encouraged to do this rather 
than being told what this should be. The treatmant of controversial 
issues as part of the course (where there are no established answers) 
nay help pronote systenatic thought and inquiry based learning as it 
would reduce perhaps the tendency for students to "elicit right 
answers fron staff" and at the sane tine prevent staff fron giving 
these. Here there is no "right answer" the systenatic approach toward 
establishing an axiom has to be uplifted. Students night then become 
more able to apply this kind of systenatic thought to even mre 
everyday scientific phenomina and in this way build the kind of broad 
scientific view of the physical world that the course Is aiming for. 

Anne and Tom are clearly prepared to negotiate content with 
students, which along with encouraging students to reflect 
upon their learning experiences, could be said to be one of 
their major curriculum ideals. However they do seem to have 
been surprised by the powerful 1 opposition their content 
area was set out for from students and teacher educators 
alike. As particularly Tom emphasised during his Interview 
he and Anne did have an Idea of the kind of content they 
wanted to work with with students, It wasnt txll **pie in the 
sky speculation*' as soine students seemed to want to imply. 
The problem was that student reslstanse dldnt allow them the 
freedom to develop this In ways they would have liked . As 
Anne said during her interview; 
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**Bducatlon ftlways iDvolvte coapronlBee of sona klod but I do f«tl that 
both Ton and I ware a little unprepared for quite this anount of 
realatance from the etudenta. ..lot all of the* but aoae Juat aeened 
to be totally negative toward anything wa tried to do, in fact mom of 
then viere alaoat aggreaalve towards ub. . . I dont think we were able to 
reach then in waya we would have liked, ..in way* we enviaaged 
rMchlng them initially." 

Sow Mtt«ra or conj«cturtt tMtwMu Tob Lupton mud Aime 
Jarvic: As stated sarlisr this rsspondent validatsd tsxt. 

although it is felt to conmunlcate both Ton Luptons and Anne 
Jar vis position, has been prepared for val idation by Anne 
and not Tom. Toms text, although very similar In teraa of 
Its content did differ from Annes in some respects. I want 
to sun up, very briefly, what I feel these differences are. 

Anne is very nuch Involved in doing research and is 
attached to a project at the university which carries out 
subject related pedogoglcal investigations concerned with 
children and science, science and society and science in 
schools. Subject related educational research forms a corn- 
erstone for Anne with regard to currlculun theory dlslnllar 
to that held by Tom. The research Anne is engaged in is also 
constructlvist oriented. Anne is perhaps a comnlted 
constructlvlst . Certainly her PhD thesis would inply this. 

Anne emphasised the treatment of controversial issues on 
the course as an interesting type of content for both 
subject and curriculum theory. In connection to the latter, 
analytical thinking and the kind of axioms by which know- 
ledge is developed would become more visible she says. 
Tutors wouldnt be able to concentrate on instruction and the 
mediation of factual knowledge only to students. Anne seems 
to promote the idea that teacher education should provide 
students with opportunities to experience (constructlvist) 
learning (oppurtunities to experiment and structure their 
own experiences) and approach an understanding of 
constructlvist teaching in this way, but not that it should 
direct them to any specific answers as such. Anne feels the 
students should drive their own enquiries on the basis of 
needs which they identify* In short Anne would seem to 
almost advocate a student as a researcher position whilst 
Tom sees it as the task of research to identify answers to 
teaching problems in relation to specific teaching content 
and he sees the task of teacher education as directing 
students to these and helping then understand what they are 
about and what they mean. 

Anne would seen to feel that there is an almost unlimited 
array of permutations for teaching situations and seems also 
to feel that students, when they becone teachers, will need 
to be able to deal with all of these. Preparing them with 
right answers for a limited variation of learning engage- 
ments prepares then for classroom survival not classroom 
teaching. "Unless of course teaching is primarily a survival 
activity" (AJ). So, whilst Ton advocates that tutors ''do 
know more about teaching than students" and that thats why 
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they are tutors and that therefore they do have ''eoine 
InBtructlonal responsibility (dldaktlskt ansvar)** (TL). Anne 
would say that this superiority in relation to educating is 
not general but rather pertains only to ^'a limited number ol 
familiar situations" (AJ) and that to opperate didactically 
In relation to this familiarity is to anchor students to 
certain particular types of educational engagement (those 
the tutor Is familiar with)'' <AJ>. pbls would not encourage 
them to develop as teachers but would rather do the reverse 
a© It restricts them at best to particular types of Inquiry 
based teaching; ''those promoted by the tutor' (AJ). 

Both Tom and Anne are firm believers in Inquiry based 
teaching. Both also belelve that teachers must Identify the 
knowledge held In a pupil group and use their understanding 
of this when developing teaching programmes. Teaching goes, 
as such, they feel, out from pupil knowledge and 
understanding as a result. Both educators feel that there 
exists certain logical progressions through which a childs 
understanding of a scientific phenorolnura moves and further 
that teaching progressions which promote the formation of 
higher from lower understandings exist parallel to these. 
But whilst for Tom, teaching progressions are relatively 
fixed and of United contextual dependency. In that they are 
"pflmarily content dependent and are thus predlcatable, man- 
ipulative and can be learned and applied, ..two types of 
understanding forming two points on one line of development" 
CTL), Anne believes teaching progressions are extremely 
contextual ly dependent and perhaps even unstable In that 
there Is "no evidence for their permanency across different 
settiiigB as understanding of content is relative to the 
learner in learning situations as well as the teacher in 
teaching situations" (AJ). 

What Anne seems to be advocating more adamantly than Tom 
is that student teachers should be encouraged to go beyond 
the surface understanding of teaching progressions so that 
they may be able to develop these to fit to each childs 
needs. This is abuut going beyond an experience of or 
encounter with subject content and penetrates into the pupil 
perspective and attempts to found a more genuine 
understanding of the relationship children form to content 
(the content of their understanding) . Anne feels that 
teacher education needs, In some way, to be rethought so 
that this fac^lllty can be given, In the long term this would 
liberate teacher education from the current school 
curriculum. A document which Anne feels sweeps too readily 
by this issue, resting as it does, in the section dealing 
with science subjects at least, on what are •'fundamentally 
adult heuristics" (AJ). Annes message Is, I feel, that the 
time has come to begin to consider content through the eyes 
of the learner in teacher education rather than merely 
teaching about the virtues of this approach. 

••If students are •ncouraged to 'dwell upon' and reflect over their own 
learning, and given the opportunity to do so in teacher education. 
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they My (will) b% stliiulated to take nor© rasponElblllty for their 
learning In teacher education and the direction that education takes. 
. . ThuB they ought to becone nore able to understaad constructive 
teaching and the need to teach conBtructlve;*y/' <AJ> 

Tom, whilst being as squally convlncsd as Anns about the 
proprlsty of tsachlng progrssslons, ssss thsss sonewhat 
dlffsrsntly, Is. as llnss cutting through points corrssp- 
ondlng to one type of knowlsdgs on a spiral Ing continuum 
Tsachlng. In such cass, Is about lifting or guiding pupil 
understanding of subject matter to accepted adult 
understanding. Tom feels that tsachlng about these natters 
could be fitted into existing frameworks for tsacher 
educator /student interaction. 

The changes to teacher education that Tom sees a© 
Important vrould seem to be primarily changes in contsnt and 
the selection of content rather than '•classroonrf'* pedagogy, 
The content of curriculum theory, for example, should be 
guided by notions of the means by which the consecutive 
replacement of forms of understanding in pupils, on a 
progression which culminates in adultlike forms of 
understanding. can be disclosed to students in teacher 
education settings. Pupils are presented as "lifted up to 
adult understanding©*' by being taught the right things at 
the right time in the right way. Curriculum theory should 
tell students why and instruct them a© to how selections for 
subject content in school should be arrived at on the basis 
of what theories like constructivism can tell us about 
fitting content to pupil forms of understanding <a Brunerlan 
notion) at different stages of development (a Plagetlan). 
Constructivism is chosen as the eplstemologlcal basis for 
curriculum theory through its being implicated by the 
schools national curriculum. 

For Tom, curriculum theory is the 'core content'* of prof- 
essional development and it is quite clear that the kind of 
curriculum theory he advocates would serve the kind of 
teacher professionalism implied what by he reveals of his 
practical philosophy of teacher educating. In this, 
selections for subject theory on p-ogramraes of teacher 
education should be Informed by the understandings held by 
teacher educators about the ways learners <at different 
stages of development) relate to subject content. What 
should be taught in teacher preparation is a subject content 
which strives to help prospective teachers understand the 
linear progression of conceptual development within the 
subject area <a Brunerlan notion) . Subject theory in this 
case, follows curriculum theory rather than the reverse and 
Is **lntergratable into a professional training course rather 
than corroborated by the same*' CTL) . Thus what Tom sees as 
the core of teacher professionalism thereby leads (all) 
teacher education curriculum development. Toms teacher 
education philosophy, put simply, would seem to be that 
students should be taught to teach "constructively**. 
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Anne Jarvla, on the othar hand, would mmmm to want to 
• xtand constrii^tlvlst currlculun d#valopn»nt aven to currlr- 
ulun theory •ducatlon on taachor •ducatlon prograaoaa©. That 
lSi Anns not only wants students to Isarn to tsaoh oonstruc- 
tlTsIy <lf thsy can) but sbs also wants thsra to do this in 
••constructivism ssttlngs. Anns trsats tsachsr sduoatlon att 
an opsn snd©d contsxtually dspsndsnt problem for which thsrs 
ars no universal solutions. This is why Anns dossnt tsacb 
about constructivism but sleets to teach constructively 
about chl Idrsns conceptual Isatlons of phenoalna and 
chlldrens learning In science. Anne has In such case almost 
a puritanical relationship to constructivism whilst Tom 
adopts an essentially utllltlarlan one. 

Teaching as ''Bodellng*' : A mumanrj of RV 2 

The curriculum developers at the center of this Innovation 
turned to the schools national curriculum (Lgr 60) as a 
source of Inspiration. The curriculum recommends a partic- 
ular type of content for the comprehensive school. This type 
of content should also form the basis of curriculum 
develoment on teacher education subject studies programmes 
therefore, according tn this group of educators. The 
curriculum also recommende a particular approach to treating 
content. Thlfe Is exemplified In their >achlng on the 
programme they claim and In that sense also Jdpresents their 
curriculum theory component. 

The type oi knowledge exemplified as their content on the 
course Is not a tradltloral subject content CAnyon, igei) of 
the type normally treated In orthodox subject theory. 
However, the way In which the form of content knowledge 
ItseU was developed by the tutors In classroom interaction 
with students may have parallels to this tradition In Its 
centrlclty on the form of knowledge developed Itself. The 
knowledge mediated by these tutors was well recleved by 
students and seems to have been appreciated by them as of 
direct relevance to them as prospective teachers. Indeed Its 
direct relevance was also stressed by the tutors concerned 
with Its development. 

These two educators seem to see teaching In an essentially 
technical sense but confound this tschnlcal orientation by 
center ing upon a content whloh is potential ly radical In 
both "green" and "block" political perspectl vesj however 
Incidental this might be. My contention Is that although 
"Green Polltlcr" may have been an Intentionally political 
aspect of these educators Innovation, the politics of 
redistribution aspect was entirely Incidental. 

To Illustrate this, consider that the organising tutort. 
generally lay emphasis on the profsealonal possibilities for 
this type of knowledge rather than Its specifically 
political possibilities; which In radical terms would relate 
It directly to class, race or gender Issues, and the progre- 
ssive emancipation of oppressed classes within lety (lee^^ . 
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My view Is that the Innovation Is probably primarily 
concerned wllix teaching as an insular rather than cosmo- 
politan activity. For Instance the Innovators dort question 
or In any way encourage problenatlsatlon of the assunptlons 
underlying Lgr 80, and may encourage students therefore to 
accept a passive socialisation Into ft socletally normative 
and professionally Insular teaching role. 

The Innovators are concerned on the other hand with 
helping students to develop an envlronnental consciousness 
which l6 even politically considerate. The potentially conj- 
ecturous treatment of the ••permanancy of matter" by the 
chemists kad a distinctly political purpose to make a contr- 
ibution towards "wresting control of school content from 
those who continued to condone the sabotage of our continued 
existence on the planet for private gain by no-;: drawing 
attention to this more fully" <CP). The pedagogical 
organisation of teaching content to convey the pormanancy of 
matter, although at loggerheads perhaps with energy/matter 
relationship at subatomic levels, was Justified. In that 
"global ecological conditions are so critical that we are 
dealing with what has become a matter of survival" CKO) , 

There are political significances In the content which has 
been developed by these Innovators. And, although a number 
of their collegues are critical along the lines of the 
unldlrectlonallty of their instructional teaching strat- 
egies, the notions of "democracy" and meeting the needs of 
the "Individual". at least as these are developed by 
educationalists who follow in the traditions of Dewey Csee 
Dewey. 1916, in Dewey, 1966), are primarllly llberallst 
notions and products of American bourgeois society, As such, 
to criticise this innovation because it doesnt fulfill 
professional criteria which are born upon these llberallst 
notions, may be unfounded if the innovation has primarily 
"green political'' or "marxist" intentions. However, as the 
innovators themselves draw attention to the role Lgr 80. a 
document steeped in liberal humanism, has played in their 
curriculum development work. the "neglect" of providing 
students with the kind of "democratic (learning) freedom" 
espoused in that document is unusual. 

The physical '**-irld unit wae generated In order to break the university 
subject department aonopoly on subject studies and to allow teacher 
educators to develop a subject studies course in the sciences which 
departed Iron the specific needs of school science teachers at first 
hand f needs which can be identified from the content of the schools 
national curriculum). The unit was a unit which was originally 
Intended Lo depart Iron the school curriculum. It was to be an 
Integrated science unit not a unit developed fron Individual academic 
dlclpllnes. 

The way the school curriculum treats the sciences provides all the 
lntegrat;on needed on a course such as this one. It presents science 
as the systematic study of our natural (physical and biological) 
environment and locuses on nans dependancy on a balance of nature. The 
systematic study ot everyday phenomlna Is the way you see the demands 
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of th« •chool curriculum as b«lng fulflllad, both within tbt •chool 
ItMlf and with ragard to taachar aducatlon ooursts which, llkt this 
one, ar* to dapart from tha •chool curriculum. 

Subjact Integration In tha aclancaa la* another thing altogether. The 
school curriculum talka about an Integrated science perspective not 
tha Integration of the science subjects. The latter aay ba possible 
within teacher education at a later date when a broader range of 
conpatencs within the different disciplines my ba a reality for 
tsacher educators as a result of thea working together on units such 
aa this one. To be able to sse the points of contact one discipline to 
another Is demanding. It cannot be accoapUshed unless one Is really 
In tunt with the disciplines In question. To Integrate **a la school 
curriculum" doaa not deaand this for It Is an Integrated sclenca 
perspective that Is being talked about there and Is about 
understanding central concepta not Integration of the sclencaa. The 
school curriculum la Implying tha examination of everyday life through 
a lens constructed from the sciences. The object of study Is given and 
the way it Is to be axanlned (subject overarching rather than 
strictly) interdlclpUnary. 

If I have understood you correctly you are generally dlssatlafled 
with the way the course aa a whole turned out. Vhilst you feel your 
own subsection went satlstactorily the reaainder of the course tended 
to pull in first one direction and then the other. Even curriculum 
theory, which you had hoped would work as a aortar holding the course 
together, has pulled the unit in Its own particular direction in aone 
cases. As far as your component la concerned you worked with a notion 
of curriculum theory which you feel is identifiable In the Bayafield 
prospectus, rhie was a notion of curriculum theory which students 
would therefor be able to anticipate and identify. This notion of 
curriculum theory departa from *'how the school treats subject 
content". This involves exemplification of the "curriculum approach" 
in the treatment of content on the courae. 

The other curriculum theorists working on the unit havnt held 
themselves to this notion however. Rather, the other curriculum 
theorlats have tended to come with their own content and havnt worked 
with the subject content developed for the unit and used this to 
exemplify how the achool works with subject material . Father they 
have developed a content to suit their own particular version of what 
curriculum theory should be about. Their curriculum theory has thus 
been divorced from the subject content on the unit whilst yoors has 
been exactly the opposlt -structured around thia. Their conte».t (the 
other curriculum theorists) has floated separately from the renainder 
of the content on the unit. 

The other curriculum theorista have also had trouble preeenting a 
picture of what they are trying to achieve with their teaching to 
students. Even to other curriculum theorists they have trouble 
explaining exactly what it Is they are trying to achieve with their 
curriculum theory and exactly what the relatlonahip between the idea 
of education they are trying to develop and the content they are uaing 
to exemplify this is. The curriculum theory presented by these teacher 
educators has been experienced as abstract by studenta whilat your 
curriculum theory has had a good point of anchorage in the material 
preaented otherwise on the unit. Your approach to curriculum theory is 
the logical one. Vby else. In a cohesive education, would curriculum 
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theory be delivered as subject specific curriculum theory on subject 
studies courses If it wasn't to be Integrated with the subject content 
given on those courses. 

With the exception of your component, which you feel was cohesive as 
"a school curriculum inspired subject cont'int^', the subject theory on 
the unit has pulled It In even more different directions than has 
curriculum theory. Subject theory tended to depart from the academic 
subject rather than from the Integrated science perspective of the 
school curriculum. The different theses* partly as a result of this 
and partly due to the way In which responsibility for these was 
seconded, have developed Into "different subjects" and have taken up 
different aspects of reality and treated them In a subject specific 
way. The Integrated science perspective vAlch was talked about during 
the preparation of a syllabus for the course has been lost. The 
subject teacher tradition of former subject teacher education 
programmes has taken over. 

One of the reasons why this may have happened is that the course has 
lacked concise leadership and Qiifi. line of development hasnt been 
established and followed. Fewer persons ought to be Involved in next 
years course and these should be led by one person as opposed to 
three. The course literature has not contributed to Integration on the 
unit. Using three subject specific course books which depart from 
different subject perspectives, might, retrospectively, have not been 
such a good idea. Finding one course-book must be looked upon as of 
great Importance before next years course gets underway. 

You are also critical of the expanslveness of one of the course 
components. The physical geography component, which should have taken 
up 30% of the total unit, became too large. You both feel that 
physical geography as a component on a science course is out of place. 
The sciences consist of (at least according to the national 
curriculum) physics, chemistry, biology and technology. Geography is a 
social science subject and physical geography a subdicipline of 
geography. As such physical geography is not to be sncouraged as a 
component in Itself on a science education course. Physical geography 
can be used to support and Illustrate some of the content on the 
course and this is to be encouraged. Physical geography can also be 
used to support some content on the biological world unit. 

By splitting physical geographys contribution up across two units 
its tendency to dominate this one would be reduced as would the 
tendency for the biological sciences to dominate in general the 
science education of early teachers. Integration on the physical world 
unit and betveen the physical world and biological world units would 
be helped by utilising physical geography in this way. In the first 
case integration would be easier on the physical world unit as only 
two lots of subject representlves would need to cooperate over content 
selection and planning schemes of work. The third group from this 
years course, the physical geographers, would be brought in by the 
other two groups at points where it was felt that they might be able 
to nake a contribution. Using physical geography in this way, also on 
the biological world unit, would provide a bridge between the two 
content areas on what should be a common con science component. 
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lnt€5ratlon on the physical world unit through currlculun theory 
would al6o be aBBleted by brtaklng off the physical geography 
component. Physical geography contributed some content to the course 
which wasnt Integratable to the rest of the content given (raap 
projections) and wasnt really to do with the unit as a whole. Physical 
geography Is not a school science subject (not part of the coipulsory 
school science currlculun). Currlculun theorists, fron the science 
department at Baysflelds DCI who have experience of teaching science 
In the conpulsory comprehensive school and yet are geographers are not 
easy to find. It Is notlcable, you point out, that the geography 
component was very thin in terns of Its currlculun theory content. In 
addition the two subjects of physics and chemistry are taught In very 
similar wayis In school as part of the general science component on the 
school currlculun. Curriculum theory could be fruitfully employed as 
one source of Integration on the course as a result of this. This 
Integration could be completed by working around different themes of a 
physical science character. 

Where curriculum develojnent (In contemporary teacher education) Is 
concerned the treatment of everyday phenomlna from a scientific persp- 
ective should be given priority over more abstract studies. An exanple 
given Is understanding photosynthesis as the production of blomass and 
not as a series of chemical equations. In addition currlculun theory 
should be developed along lines of departure for how the school Is 
Intended to treat subject content. Curriculum theory should be, and as 
you develop It It is and can be, exemplified In concrete terms which 
relate directly to the subject theory content of the subject studies 
course concerned thus strengthening the integration. The content of 
this particular course could reasonably be structured at a level 
similar to the physics and chemistry of the upper secondary schools 
science and technology lines of enrichment. Selections from upper- 
secondary school content could be viewed from the integrated science 
perspecMve promoted In the comprehensive schools national curriculum 
(Lgr flO). Such a course would not be revlslonally repetatlve but would 
rather provide a testing ground for the ftppUcation of subject 
knowledee Thle time subject knowledge which had been aqulred at the 
upper-secondary school. 

Tour block of content was concerned with developing students 
knowledge In physics and chemistry In relation to understanding the 
ecological system (this Is picked out as a primary purpose In the 
course syllabus). You are aware that the permanency of natter concept 
which ypu sought to develop (to these ends) Is conjecturous with the 
position advanced by the physicists. However, at the level of 
abstraction at which content Is dealt with In the compulsory school 
this shouldnt be a problem. Even physics subject matter should be 
orlentatlonal In the compulsory school. Sub-atonic energy-natter 
relationships are dealt with at the upper-secondary school not the 
compulsory school. If the physicists had held themselves to the notion 
of curriculum development advanced In the course syllabus the 
conjecture between your stuff and theirs wouldnt have arisen. The 
point of emphasis in the ptrmanancy matter concept was "that things 
dont Just go away when you burn them" CCP). In Its significance to the 
Man-Nature-Society theme general to both this course and the previous 
one, in fact to a continuing thene running through the programme oi 
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•ducatlon ae a whole, th« conjectura batwean this contant and a mbII 
part of the total contant daveloped by tba pbyfilclste, a part which 
probably abouldnt bt thera anyway, Is subordinate to the KRS-related 
"survival** qusatlon. 

Sunsry: Ths •cbool curr 1 cu 1 urn 1 e csntral to K and Cm 
teacher education phlloeophy. Tbey eee tbl« document as 
•peaking of a general (Integrated) eclence paraipectlve not 
tbe Integration of the Bclence dlclpllnee. The two neanlnge 
are not similar according to C and M, Integration of the 
sciences should not become the confused aim of general 
science courses In teacher education. A reality near general 
science (or lenter 1 ngs) perspective, on the other hand, must 
be provided if the science course in question Is to reflect 
the notion of science teaching fostered by the school 
curriculum. It is from this notion of "curriculum enabled 
science teaching" that curriculum development on comiuon core 
general science components should depart- 

Although neither Chris nor Maureen placed the content they 
developed Into a politically analytical perspective, nor 
seemingly encouraged students to do so, the political conse- 
quences arising from ''maes 1 nstructlon** In the compulsory 
school (their ultimate aim?) of the kind of content they 
have developed and expllcltely encouraged students to deve- 
lop In schools, is potentially very radical. A school cont- 
ent built around "the reality close" dliaenslon of an 
orlenterlngs perspective could ensue In a content far more 
accessible to the Jnajorlty (working class and females) ol 
pupils and a subsequent change in the pattern of 
(re)dlstr:l cution of knowledge in wider society. Furthermore, 
the elevation at "mass consciousness" with respect to (the 
politic© ot) ecological survival, as for example via an 
eKawlnat;lan ol pollution and the exploitation of natural 
resourcsB ior financial gain (a second dlmenialon to their 
content) when considered in relation tc the currently 
dominant politics ot prox.lt and loss, could in Its turn 
resjl> in an arreotatiun of current aprlorl acceptences of 
what Is or Is not a manifestation of Justice or equality in 
society or Is or is not right or wrong; In other words would 
be supportive of the kind of '^global mind change** pointed 
out by Harman (Harman, 1986, in Gough, 1069). These educ 
ator& do seem to have significantly renewed the subject 
matter content nf teacher education subject theory and 
whilet one could say that they havnt attempted to instill 
pollticallv critical analytical skills in students, « one must 
conceed that the content they have developed is potentlw.ly 
politically radicalising. 

To the disciplines theseelves: A sumsary of RV 3 

Both "subject theorists" working on the course would seem to 
appeal to a traditional body of subject knowledge or 
discipline as ''the well of curriculum development'*. Both 
Bill Giles, and as can be seen in KV 4 Dave Turpln, consider 
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th« aubj«ct per-«« as (nl 1-) Importttnt and usa tha aubjact 
tttructurae of tha dlaclpllnaa tbaniaalvaa aa a baala lor 
aalactlng laarnlng actlvltlaa; avan on tbla couraa. Howavar, 
tbla la not alioply tha notion of •'aubjact facta^' aa all 
Important, aa la aoToatliMa auppoaad. Tha tarro dlaclpllna 
actually darlvaa from a ballaf that tha mind can (only) be 
tralnad by tha moat formal kl nda of Instruct lonal mathoda. 
Mathoda Ilka thoaa uaad in a dlaclpllna cantarad aducatlon. 
A aacond aaauroptlon which aaamB than to catagorlaa tha 
accounts of tha couraa glvan by Bill and Dava would ba 
transj«rr of training; tha aaaumptlon that that which la 
laarnad In ona situation can ba transfarad or appllad In 
another . Howavar, daaplta thasa ovar-rldlng similar It las 
thare* are soidC' dl 1 lerancaa batwaan tha approaches to 
curriculum davalopmant which saam to have bean avollad of by 
the two educatorG concarnad. 

Bill Gllee has sought to confer notions of tha nature and 
not juEi ihfe tacts ot tha discipline upon students and has 
exeitplllied the sy««temotlc rules employed In the discipline 
In the establishment of knowledge. Although the focus he 
deveJops would seem to be essentially "historically 
Individual iBtic'V CVhltty, 1976 and Young. 1077) and thereby 
neglectfull oi the social and political forces at play In 
knowledge production processes, the gllnse Into the 
''underworld ol science'* which Bill has tried to give 
studeiits would be a counter-balance to simplistic 
inducilvlst nollons which may have been advanced elsewhere. 
Not tlie least ilirough the student groups prior upper- 
secondary experience (see also Beach, 1W89) . 

The type of knowledge Bill seems to be concerned with 
could be described as conceptual as well as factual. Student 
accounts would tend to indicate it at times to have been 
abstract and dillicult and ''comprised of mystifying 
understandingB which were nevertheless approved of as they 
were derived from an acceptable source*' (Bob, Interview). 

Bills content was often contrasted by students 1 n 
Interviews to that developed by Anne and Tom. Bills content 
woB consistently regarded as more useful 1 than Anne and 
ToffiB; not the laast by 4-0 student*, Although there are some 
doubts aG to the worth of ''abstract subject theory" 
(Morrison, lOti^?) to student teachers professional davalrp 
ment, this relationship wasnt really questioned by Bill (or 
by Dave), perhaps because of their confidence in 
translerability, or by the vast majority of tha student 
group. In fact knowledge of this kind was anvunad to 
contribute to that development. 

"I realisi? that the conttnt at tittle might eeets a bit abstract and I 
reallBii thai no»t of these atudtnt* wont be likely to be teaching 
anythliig like It Id the middle grades ..and I an concerned that the 
stuff ehnuld be appropriate to t -Ir needs. Nevertheleee I still feel 
It can be useful! to thezo even profeaaionally. By going a bit beyond 
what they need to specifically know in order to teach I hope to give 
then accesfe to a greater understanding of that content so that they 
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my be able to explain thlngB better to pupils In claseroons. ..Its 
fairly logical to m that If they understand the etuff better 
themselves then they'll be aore able to explain It correctly to pupils 
and In ways which they are nore likely to understand." (Bill, 
Interlvewi sy eapbasls) 

Subject knowledge of tbe kind presented in instruction by 
Bill and Dave would seem to bave been accepted (with 
exceptions for the nost abstract and nost far renoved from 
the passible content of tho school) by all Involved parties 
(Including curriculum theorists) as an, at least In soine 
way, usefull and necessary coaiaodlty in teacher education, 
even for prospective teachers for the middle grades of the 
comprehensive school. This kind of material has been 
accepted by Bill and Dave because of their transmlsslonlst 
professional Ideology which defines teaching quality in 
terms of the content It inedlates and the mental exercise the 
niastery of this content provides. On the other hand students 
most probably accept It because of a seemingly generally 
dominant teaching Ideal which has evolved through a kind of 
•'sympathetic Introspectlonlsm" (Bluner, In Hamroersley , 1989) 
toward teaching during t) Ir upper-secondary school careers- 
The teaching convictions this has given rise to (see later 
student text summaries) are powerfully presertlstlcally 
oriented and very concerned with traditional types of 
authority and control in the classroom <see Young, 1971). A 
••better'* understanding of the subject matter of education 
than pupils Is seen by students, and by Bill and Dave, as 
contributing toward classroom control by leaving the teacher 
*'ln charge" of educational developments there. 

You cane In quite late Into work around the development of the course 
In question and feel that you recleved very little help fron your 
"nore experienced" collegues (those who had been Involved even In 
syllabus production) on the course In the articulation of a content 
area for the first component "Berth and Universe"; the coaponent which 
you were given responsibility for. You were surprised (despite your 
subject competence) to be given responsibility for this subunlt as you 
bad no experience of designing courses specifically for prospective 
teachers. You have however taught subject theory to prospective 
subject-teachers previously. 

Feeling a bit "out on a limb" In relation to the task at band you 
turned to the physics coursebook for guidance In content selection for 
your particular part. However, the book lacked coverage of this part- 
icular area. Arriving at a workable programme for the (Earth and Univ- 
erse) coiuponent was fraught wltb email but not insignif leant problens. 
In addition contributing personal seened contrite to pursue content 
development "In their own way*' as opposed to working as part of a tean 
around a shared notion of what a general science course on a programme 
of teacher preparation for science teachers for the compulsory school 
should look like. lo such shared notion seemed to exist. Participants 
sctfened, for some reason, to be working against the development of such 
a notion, albeit perhaps unwittingly, through their preference for the 
adoption of "personal" approaches <to curriculum development). 
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One of your worries 16 that perhaps aone of the content you eelected 
ae appropriate ti the conponent ''Earth and Universe" lacked a percept- 
able classroot] relevance for prlaary teachers. You expected the staff 
at The School ot Education to be nore forthcoalng in that respect than 
they showed theiBselves to be. When you presented your provisional 
scheme of work for the subtheae you awaited som kind of critical 
response Indicating what nay be usable in the context of this course 
and what sight not and In what ways you night aoke your original 
selections oore "rear' in the light of school issues. However, your 
collegues o.i the planning subcoaaltee werent particularly critical of 
what had been produced. On the contrary they were very receptive. 

1 feel you really expected that a very large part of the flret draft 
of your these would have been "talked out" of the final Intention. You 
say yourself that you feel you finished up having slot of content to 
fit in and alot of it fairly "traditional" subject theory perhaps, 
Although you had in the back of your nlnd the belief that the Und of 
stuff you were intending to deal with on the conponent was pertinent 
to the kind of k:nowledge about the physical world that science 
teachers ought to have, the content itself was developed around your 
notions of the physical world and your notions of the Earth and the 
Universe at first hand. That notion is fairly typical for the 
discipline you feel. It was to the discipline which you turned when 
giving "relief" to your original ideas. You looked to see how the 
"discipline" (typically) treated such content. 

With regard to your "approach" to the treatment of content on the 
course, although you feel there is a place for alternative approaches 
to dealing with teacher education content natter, the kind of formal 
treatnent of subject natter content, in a traditional "lecturing" 
approach, still has a significant part to play, you feel, in iaparting 
the right kind of knowledge to students, even on teacher education 
programnes. Some of the feedback you have got from students during the 
course would support you in this you feel (they dldnt get this 
elsewhere and were "thankful 1 for the subject theorists"). Indeed, as 
you see it, sone of the consequences of nore avant garde approaches, 
such as experimental problem solving perhaps, as it aay give a 
distorted view (simple inductivisn) of what scientific Inquiry really 
is about, need to be considered very seriously before the mre 
traditional methods are cast off. 

The physical world course was thrown together at haste whilst it 
progressed. This led to tutors being unable, at the time when the 
course conaenced, to present an Introductory lecture to students which 
presentod for then the najor Intentions tutors had with the course, 
the parts each theme had in the whole and so on. At the tine the first 
lectures were being presented, the second and third thenes were still 
being planned by the tutors responsible for their developnent and 
inplenentatlon. A fully comprehensive picture, before the course got 
underway, of the direction their education was Intended by tutors to 
take, was never presented to the students, but more seriously was not 
available to tutors either. Despite whnt night have been said by them. 

In some instances the pernanancy o. natter, a highly controversial 
Issue, was presented as non problematic by one group of tutors in 
order to reinforce a pedagogical paint. Although you are aware of the 
purpose 01 this distortion it conflicted with what you had to say 
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about the pern»nancy of natter ae well with what 1b currently known 
about the matter energy relationship at subatomic levels. This kind of 
thing hardly contributes to the promotion of notions of an Integrated 
science component or of team teaching and cooperation across subject 
boundaries. In addition it is thoroughly misleading to students to 
present the nature of natter in the way the chemists did when we 
consider it in rtlation to what Is now known about it. As, 
fortunately, sons students are aware, fou art in favour of coopsration 
in the future between the different departments involved on the unit, 
but hope that time will be given over to laying the grounds for this 
cooperation so that the unit nay be allowed to develop an identity and 
a direction of its own rather than be pulled in different directions 
as i>a6 been the case in much of tbis years exercise. Tou look forward 
to tL>e day when the cooperation between subject theorists and teaching 
theorists and practitioners can develop current educational praxis, as 
opposed to merely acting toward the teacher education problem in an 
addendum sense, one providing the subject theory the other applying it 
to schools or school pupils. Vou hope constructing versions of 
teacher education from what is already collectively known can be 
replaced by cooperative curriculum development which has a genuinely 
scientific character. Although even the former would b# welcomed at 
this stage perhaps. 

In your view subject theory, educational theory and educational 
practicianship are all important areas (of knowledge) for prospective 
teachers. With respect to subject theory, if Ive Interpreted you 
correctly, it is perhaps not the volume of factual knowledge that a 
teacher holds which at first hand determines his ability within the 
subject. For, although there are, you feel, within all diciplines, 
some facts which ''experts" deem it necessary for participants to 
know, these are not the only things of importance, (neither) to 
teachers (nor to subject theorists). Outside of these few facts there 
is perhaps little factual knowledge which it is absolutely necessary 
(for the teacher) to know. Father more important is that the 
individual has the correct approach to the subject and a scientific 
attitude. 

This is significant from a pedagogical perspective. Pedagogical 
transformations of a subject content mask its nature on many 
occaisions. For example, in order to impart knowledge pertaining to 
the successful 1 use of Newtons Laws, a teacher need not be familiar 
with the nature of the questions dealt with at the frontiers of 
physics and how these relate to the world view of Newtonian physics 
However, unless he or she is familiar with these questions he or she 
cannot be expected to appreciate the restrictions a world view of the 
Newtonian kind holds. Neither can they therefor be expected to 
appreciate the consequences which their pedagogical transformation 
embodies. Problematisation of, for example, Newtons Laws, especially 
in the light of the seemingly fickle behaviour of some particles noted 
at the frontiers of physics, is something which teacher educators need 
to look at very seriously from a whole array of different 
perspectives- The scientific foundatione of content knowledge ought to 
be aad^ problematic On teacher education piogrammes, if the science 
courses offered are to have a truely scientific cbaractei . 



For future physical world unite you would like to Bee the iBtenelty 
taken out of the course 6o that both studente and teaching staff have 
tlXDe to reflect over what le actually going on there and organlfte 
their collective efforts accordingly. Organising the entire unit under 
a title such as "The Earth and Unlvaree'', one of the three eubthexres 
to the unit, and attenptlng to Integrate Into this notions of energy 
and natter as opposed to setting up these as further subthenesi Is a 
possible point of Integration as well as a way to ease Intensity you 
seem to feel. 

Suxmary: To cla66 Bill Giles position as typically subject 
centered would be to distort what he seens to hold central 
to good curriculum development In teacher education and 
teacher education subject studies subject theory. Bills 
concern Is nevertheless dlsclpl Ine centered. Bills primary 
concern Is with the discipline as a means of producing and 
organising knowledge and with conveying to students ft notion 
of the Intellectual means through which knowledge about the 
physical world Is discovered (see eg. Foshay, 1968). 
Although he approaches the teaching on the course often 
through direct lecturing about the accepted facts of physics 

(see student texts for example), his concern Is with the 
discipline as a way of making knowledge at first hand. The 
facts which Bill sees as Importa'-it are facts which are 
necessary to students are they to understand knowledge 
production within the discipline of physics generally and 
within those branches of physics which lie closest to the 
content area ''Earth and Universe** In particular. As opposed 
to presenting the discipline as a collection of facts, Bill 
seems Inclined to want to lay opon the logical structure of 
the discipline. Not Just facts of the discipline but the 
relationships, axioms and laws w'nlch guide the production of 
knowledge In It. 

In other words Bill seems set on conveying a "parad- 
Igmatlc'* view of the discipline to students. However, by 
Ignoring social and political dimensions of knowledge prod- 
uction In physics (see also V'oung, 1971, Hlne, 1975) he 
presents the historical development of science and techn- 
ology In rational and historically Individualistic terms 

(Vhltty, 1976 and Young, 1977). Something which nay well be 
quasi -representative. For as for example Brante (1980 and 
1984) and Mahoney (1979) I'ndlcate, science; in terms of the 
set of methods that are Jeed by scientists to Investigate 
the relations among thlnf;>s In the world, and as the canons 
of evidence that are accepted as giving credibility to the 
conclusions of the scientist (Fose et al . ) ; Is not purely 
rational. The systematic abstraction by Bill and other 
scientists, of the proceedures they engage in, highlight 
scientlllc processes as Judiciously rational but the 
production of sclentl f Ic knowledge might best be viewed as 
an Interplay of three Interrelated systems; the sociol- 
ogical, rational and psychological; (Brante, 1980). And 
although a dogmatic attitude to physical sciences emd the 
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temporary Buspenslon of participation in creating and crit- 
icising theories inay be an *»epistenologlcal necessity** if 
students are to be initiated Into a scientific world view 
(Jevons 1975), this nay be a problem in teacher education in 
that the status-quo understanding of scientific processes, 
as essentially absolute and objective, which are currently 
often held by science education students (see also Beach, 
1089) would remain unquestioned. Sather than challenging 
students assumptions about science, technology and society, 
and the status of scientific knowledge, as in critical 
studies, the suspension of criticism would reinforce the 
already one-sided views of inter-relationships in the 
production of scientific knowledge which students seem to 
have developed through their previous school studies. 

Subject centricity: A eunary of RV 4 

Dave Turpin seems to perhaps be more traditionally subject 
centered than Bill Giles in his relationship to curriculum 
development processes on this course. This may be due to the 
particular relationship which Dave, as a physical 
geographer, sees his discipline, as a geo-science, as having 
to the physical world content area. However, this strictly 
disciplinarian interpretation nay not have served 
Integration well on the unit. According to student texts 
Daves content area doesnt seem to have departed so much from 
the themes laid down in the course syllabus as from some 
kind of subject specific schema. Although Dave claims to 
have considered the national curriculum very closely when 
developing the content for his component the national 
curriculum orlenterings perspective which characterises the 
content Chris and Haureen describe as theirs isnt evident in 
Daves referals to his content area. Student texts would 
Indicate that this perspisctive was absent from the course 
component and that Dave has departed from the facts of the 
discipline at first hand. 

Whereas Bill Giles worki.d closely with Anne Jarvis on his 
component, the curriculu.^i theorist and subject theorist 
cooperation around Daves theme seems to have been rather 
less active. Integration between subject and curriculum 
theory on the theme probably hasnt benefitted from this and 
Indeed the absence of connections to school Issues is a 
regular criticism from litudents of Daves component and 
something which Chris Page also drew attention to. There was 
some active and some passive resistance by students to Daves 
content area . nd students in general seem to lack either the 
Inclinati a or the conceptual apparatus to link Daves stuff 
to school condl tl ons . 

The knowledge which Dave seems to indicate as being 
developed 1 n con J unction with the unit is a mixture between 
factual knowledge ordered directly from the discipl ine and 
some conceptual knowledge. Not all the knowledge on the 
component would seem to have been Judged by students as of 
professional relevance to them (ie. usable in school 
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science). Although th«y w«re perhaps Influenced by Chris 
Page on this matter. Like both Bill, and Chris and Xaureen, 
Dave dldnt call on students to be active In content produc- 
tion. Like these other educators Dave doesnt seen to view 
Interaction processes in the curriculum as significantly 
contrlbutlve to content development, but rather, like these 
other educators, seems to emphasise content development and 
issedlatlon as essentially aeparate Issues as In typical 
transmission pedagogy. 

You viewed alot of the work prior to the nore concrete activity of 
loading content Into the course ae necaseary but not always 
particularly constructive. By this I Interpret your meaning to be, 
that ae a result of concurrent for all teachers (coherent) teacher 
education prograaaee, a new type of ctwperatlve venture between the 
different university departsents responsible for the education of 
teachers was called for, and that this took tine in which to become 
established. Previously there had been little or no cooperation 
between departments. Now they were to work together in both 
constructing and executing programaes of education for prospective 
teachers. You dont fed! this work as gone forward as well as it night 
have in all cases. You eeem to lee] that the representatives of 
different departments were aore interested in promoting, at tins, the 
interests of the department as opposed to the best interests of 
teacher candidates and teacher education. 

Contact with educationalists has helped you to form an understanding 
for what they are attempting to do. and whilst you dont eyipathise 
with their general points of departure, you have been able to form an 
appreciation of their intentions. This, you feel is Inportant, 
although you dont agree with the educationalists convictions about 
teacher education you have been able to bend your ideas toward theirs 
and take what you feel were their ideas into consideration when 
forming your own ideas of what teacher education content selection In 
your subject area should depart from. 

Your viewpoints in general regarding the ideal teacher education 
curriculum appear to center upon the retention of the traditional 
(subject-teacher education) curriculum components, together with your 
own subject which you feel should come In In Its own right. The way 
the national (school) curriculum presents the sciences would support 
you on this you feel, fou emphasise the teachers need for eicpertlse in 
his/her subject area as opposed to "quacking" in a wide range of subj- 
ects. You are very much opposed to subject general let approaches In 
the upper grades and in favour of increased subject specialisation for 
the lower grade ranges. Subject competence Is at the center of your 
conceptions of both good curriculum developnent and good teaching. 

Curriculum theory Is something which is new to you and, as far as 
you can make out, new to the debate (about fEd. ) as well. Alot of 
people are talking about it but noone seeM to know what it is. For 
your own part you feel that the kind of competences the teacher needs 
in order to develop and renew his teaching are determined by his 
subject knowledge. Keeping abreast of developments in his subject and 
having open contact and an exchange of ideas with his collegues. 
Teaching, aside from this, you see as primarily an intuitive activity. 




That 16 teaching Is an Intuitive activity once declBlone over content 
are nade and providing the teacher has a thorough grasp of the content 
area. It the teacher knowe the content then he has a good chance of 
b«ing able to teach it without having to rely solely on textbooks. 

The idea of subject Integration and interdiciplinary studies can be 
a step forward 11 it isnt overplayed. Tou dont v»nt to see Integration 
for its own sake. Although you believe in quality of content and 
quality education in specialised subject areae you feel teacher 
educators and then the teachers out in schools, aust try to lift up 
areas within a subject or discipline and between subjects and 
disciplines where they iapinge on eachother. Educators aust try to 
show the Interrelaledness of the acadenic subjects. 

The sciences are a hunan construction. Life is soaething else. Going 
outside the pure sciences one can look at the l^ct of science and 
technology on society, or the basic physical conditions prerequislt 
for different forw of hunan activity, or. the planetary conditions 
necessary for hunan survival. These are all important queetions which 
physical geography is concerned with and they are questions which both 
the introduction course on the progranne of teacher education and the 
physical world unit intended to take up. 

Another iaportant point to consider in (teacher) education is the 
provision of a progression to teaching. A progression which reinforces 
learning by returning to the sane content fron different directions 
and in different contexts. This fits in with the above idea of 
intergation and (life) sciences but in addition, as one progresses, 
the degree of complexity and detaU can be raised too. Trying to build 
successively nore accurate (nore detailed) understandings of the 
physical environment on previous nore naive on«9S. 

Vhen designing your course component you took the school curriculun 
into consideration. Altbougb the school curriculum, as Chris Page 
often points out, specifies the sciences in the school as comprising 
physics, chemistry, biology and technology, the description of how 
these are to be treated allows physical geography to play a natural 
and large part. Physical geography, as w*ll as forning a bridge for 
the sciences over into the social studies block, is also about energy 
transforiMitlons of different kinds which occur in our earth 
environment. This, you say, is very close to what the school 
curriculum is talking about in relation to looking at our natural 
physical and biological environments from a scientific perspective. 

Although you are aware that your component received its fair share 
of criticism from both students and staff for being too intense you 
dont fsel that this was all that Justified. The content wasnt all that 
difficult and was pertinent to the course. Alot of the criticism could 
be put down to students Just not wanting to work. As far as Chris 
Pages criticisms are concerned, he has made clear what he feeU about 
the school curriculum in relation to physical geography and science 
education courses Vhat he cant accept is that he doesnt have a 
monopoly on interpreting what the curriculuji has to say about science. 
He is crusading for his own type of content. He doesnt seem to be 
prepared to try and understand what other educators maan by what they 
say. 
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A general eunmry of teacher educator teicte 

I think It folr to conclude that the suimnarles of teacher 
educator texts which have been given In thla section show 
that the educators concerned have differing opinions 
regarding how teacher education should be organised. Hot In 
the sense that they dont all see tne professional 
development of teachers as parajooount to the process of good 
teacher education, nor that they necessarily have differing 
views regarding the ultimate purpose of schooling or the 
role of teacher education, In fact all of theju seezB In soToe 
way to be concerned with a notion of the teacher as a 
technician running the day to day events of the classroom. 
Bather, It Is what they see as the cornerstones of 
professional developnent to these ends that would seen to 
differ. In other words each group of educators have a 
different practical conviction of teacher educating. 
Different understandings of which selections of the total 
culture of society should be held central to the 
professional development of teachers are Identifiable 
between the accounts given by T.hen. Each of them seem to 
prize different elements of teacher culture and seem to want 
to encourage the transmission of these different elements to 
subsequent generations of student teachers through a process 
of cultural reproduction. 

Culture and cultural reproduction 

Klausen C1983) Identifies two distinct ways of defining 
culture. The first defines culure In or lentatlonal terms 
corresponding to what a djmlnant class consider as "the most 
worthwhile activities ;n society"; a kind of high culture. 
Of cultural reproduction and the second definition, which he 
terms the descriptive, he says; 

"Culture, In this sense is the ideas, values, rulee and norms which a 
person takes over from the previous generation and (then) atten^ts to 
transnit, often in a somewhat changed form, to the next generation. 
Culture is, in other words, that which is learned of right and wrong, 
beautiful 1 and ugly, useful Inese and ueelessness, about dally 
activities and the meaning of life.*' (Klausen, 1983, p.9j ny trans) 

In terms of Baysfleld as an Institution and "teacher 
culture" as the partial culture of professional educators, 
related in terras to the dominant funtlonlng of the "teacher 
education institution Baysfleld", the "transmitted" culture 
of teacher education , in Klausens terms, can be defined as 
the ideas, rules, values and norms which (previous^ 
generations of teacher (educators) present in formal 
education as worthy to subsequent generations of teachers 
and which they then transform to fit changing attitudes and 
relationshipe in wider society. However, Klausens definition 
doesnt account for the active "ineaning making" which 
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according to teacher educators versions of the course 
studied arise out of Interaction . between, for example, 
student teachers and their tutors In classroom (lab, lecture 
theater etc.) settings. According to teacher educators 
versions of curriculum development, the process of cultural 
reproduction at Baysfleld, takes place within the broth of 
society and not aside from It, as part of an Interplay of 
social forces acting on and through complex processes of 
social Interaction within a societal Infra-structure; the 
organisational hlerachy of teacher education In this 
country. The vestiges of former cultures of educating are 
transformed within the educational settings provided by the 
Institution, In accordance with the ways the relationships 
these are seen to form to new Intentions are understood by 
the actors Involved In the establishment of pedagogy. 

The above process underglrds Wernerssons four routes of 
accomodation (Vernersson, 1989) In that It occurs continu- 
ously at different levels within the organisational hlerachy 
of teacher education. That Is both locally at Baysfleld and 
nationally, •'higher up'» the hlerachy; In government working 
parties, within union executive coramltees, at UHa, and so 
on. That Is In settings which relate differently, in terms 
of the different perspectives of the actors Involved, to The 
1985 Teacher Education Act. The Irons of cultural 
reproduction are warmed first at a pre-lnstl tutlonal level, 
le. at a level of society prior to Baysfleld as a teacher 
education Institution that Is also responsible In a sense 
for Its origins and essential fabric as a part of teacher 
education organisation (principally the national government 
and Its "educational agencies" -UHa, So and the DBS In 
Sweden). Senior tutors and other curriculum administrators 
at Baysfleld "Interpret*' the recommendations of central 
agencies and set up an Institutional hlerachy, an Internal 
bureaucracy to effect their interpretations (3). The 
Interpretive process Is- repeated at different levels within 
this bureaucratic Infra-structure (see table 1 below). 



The State Civic Society Capital 

Educational Agencies of Level I 

(Teacher unions, UHa, Sb> 
Teacher education Institutions 
(eg. Baysfleld) 
(Baysflelds) organisational hlerachy 
University Board 
Teacher Education Board 
Vorklng Parties and "Specialisation Boards" etc, 

Syllabus Groups 
Teaching Teams 
Teaching Settings at Level IV 
School Classrooms 



Table 


1. 


Level 


I 


Level 


II 


Level 


III 


Level 


IV 
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In the sense that not all actors (teacher educators, 
curriculum administrators and students) transform culture 
according to the same unitary base CVlllls, 1977), the 
reproduction of cultural attitudes and values Is diver- 
sifying rather than Integratlonal . Because of this cultural 
differentiation may be a better descriptive term for the 
process of cultural reproduction in and tlxrough teacher 
education than cultural reproduction Itself Is; because of 
the notions of essential ♦♦oneness'* and passivity which this 
term communicates to some readers. The term cultural integr- 
ation can be used instead of cultural reproduction where 
some oneness (convergence) is Infered. Even In this case 
passivity is not Intended to be communicated. Cultural 
reproduction In an Interactlonist perspective, be It differ- 
entiation or integration, is a neceBearily acitve process. 

The rest of the report, like the previous section, is 
concerned in some way, with describing the process of 
cultural reproduction (differentiation or integration) in 
teacher education. It attempts to highlight sozne distinct 
features of the process in connection to science education 
at B^ysfield. This is begun by a consideration for student 
appreciations of the physical world science course and its 
constituent parts. I approach this through a presentation of 
five respondent validated text summaries prepared from 
interviews which have been carried out with students. Not 
only to Illustrate the soinewhat esoteric idea that the 
educational ideologies of curriculum developers are 
significant in curriculuc development but also to Illustrate 
the perhaps equally esoteric notion that the student group 
are a potent force in the process of curriculum development. 

Reepondant validated interviews: student accounts 
J anice and Jane : 

You feel that the najor general sbortconlng of the course as a whole 
has been a lack of consistency coupled to a general lack of tempo and 
direction which has characterised the entire programne of education to 
date. That is as well as the physical world course the Introductory 
teaching studies course preceeding it and the maths course you are 
following now. It would be wrong therefor you feel to Just point to 
the physical worlds sbortcoaings in this respect. All the units 
followed to date sees to lack anbition and seen to settle for only a 
moderate level of performance fron students; irregardless of the low 
failure rate on the general science courses final examination. 
Although this (failure) could bu seen as a synpton of high performance 
demands, it would be more appropriate to view the low pass rate on 
this unit as conprlsing both a poor student performance and a poor 
examination. 

The content delivered on the course fcas quite often lacked 
structure. Although you both feel that students should actively form 
some of ths framework into which the subject knowledge they aqulre 
during subject studies is placed, the basic framework must come from 
the tutors themselves. It should be a reflection of the intentions 
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they have with the content they seek to deliver. To every eJ"^atlonal 
experience you see a content to be learned and a purpose behind It. 
Both content and purpose should be Identifiable you feel If the 
educational experience Is to aake a positive contribution to your 

You both seen to teel that, especially in the case of currlculua 
theory, this fraaework was far too Invisible. Studen\6 cant be 
expected to Identify the purpose behind what tutors ask ^hen to do 
without at least soae jjuldance In this task. Some clue as to the 
perspective from which fae content delivered should be viewed (cat t>e 
viewed) ought to be given. Tutors ought to answer direct questions 
with Bore than "perhaps" on at least some occalslons. you sees to 

Ind^l^cate^^ often currlculun theory sasslonB subsided into sitting out 
tine. There was a lack of oppurtunlty to think through what was 
presented as students were not given guidance In the Identification of 
what nay or may not be considered fruitful 1 ways of exaalnlng the 
naterlal presented. Currlculua theory ought to be about aore than 
putting together simple circuits. The problen Is students were not 
given necessary guidance In Identifying Just what this night be. As a 
result the sessions tended to be "experienced as given" and seened 
therefore to lack a purpose behind the activity engaged In, They were 
subsequently eitperlenced as nore or less a waste of time by eone 
students because of this. 

Vhat you feel you lacked from currlculun theory was the kind of 
concrete exanples of how to teach different content you recleved 
during the chenlstry nethods e,?fc.slon6 with the chenlstry tutors or the 
delivery of factual knowledge of the kind delivered during subject 
conponents. Currlculun theory was abstract, like subject theory is at 
tines, but without the factual franes of reference which physics and 
chenlstry have. Currlculun theory, like nethods seened to be about how 
to construct teaching approaches within the sciences. Unlike the case 
with i^thods however, the currlculun theorists never took the step 
beyond the waffel toward describing concrete approaches and concrete 
solutions to the teaching dllennas they asked you to consider. In 
short currlculun theory was waffel (flunnlg). 

The wthods conponents you felt were the highlight of the unit. You 
felt this because their usefullness to you wae readily Identifiable. 
They were connected to the events of the classroom In ways which 
neither the subject theory nor the currlculun theory components were. 
They were exanples of that which you could take with you fron lectures 
and senlnars Into the classroon. They were especially relevant to you 
as 4-8 teachers. As you point out, sone approaches injst be right, or 
at least nore right than others. All of teaching cant b« locked up In 
guesswork and pure epeculatloni as the currlculun theorists would have 
you believe, You need a balance between speculation and fact, Even 
where there Is a great deal of speculation It Is nore rewarding to 
exanlne why one approach nay be considered valid, or nore valid than 
another. One cant Just speculate on what can be speculated on. You 
have you say, a psychological need to feel that you are getting 
sonewhere with your studias otherwise It all feels like Just a waste 
of tine. The currlculun theorists dont seem to be aware of that, you 
feel. 
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If you could Identify what you ought to study yourself at this stage 
of your professional developsent you would have little need for a 
foraal teacher education as you could study at hone In your spare 
tine. It l6 a ' nation of balance between two poles you feelj and of 
snklng this fit \e needs of the student group. Vbereas soae students 
nay prefer a high proportion of self Initiated study others prefer a 
controled situation. Vbereas a student at sone tine In his/her 
educational career nay be able to initiate his/her own studies they 
nay be unable to do so at others. Vbereas a student My be able to 
Initiate his/her studies in one area of study they nay be unable to do 
so In others. Although it nay be appropriate to allow students the 
freedom to Initiate their own studies In sone parts of the teacher 
preparation prograwoe it nay be unsuitable In sone others. 

The selection of three specialist books as the conpulsory 
lltterature for a general science course left a Uttls to be desired 
you feel. The books dldnt really connunlcate a coniK)n viewpoint on the 
sciences and tended to pull studies in "subject f ragnentary*' 
directions. In addition the selection of three books In a foreign 
language, especially as two of then wsre to a fairly high academic 
standard and availed tbeaseves of a highly technical foru of language, 
was perhaps unduly demanding on the student group. This was 
particularly problematic when it came to revising for the final 
examination. In addition a large part of the first block, earth and 
universe, was not covered In the course books. 

The final examination was a real problem. First of all no-one really 
knew what It was going to be like. Tutors all came with different 
versions of It. Tutors tried to play It down but then mde it harder 
than anyone reasonably could expect, There was a great deal of 
confusion around the final examination not the least arising from the 
confusion about integration on the course itself. Revision for the 
final examination was a problem which took up most of ones attention 
during the final two weeks on the course such that all other 
activities were put into second place. The project work on the 
chemistry unit, although really tutors shouldnt expect anything else 
when they spring these kinds of things on students at the last ninute, 
dldnt receive any attention at all from the majority of students you 
have spoken to. Most of the stuff presented had Just been copied out 
of a book. 

In general the course tended to Jump about a bit from one subject to 
the next. There was a lack of continuity to studying which was brought 
about by the unit not holding a consistent line on its treatment of 
content as either interdlciplinftry or subject fragmentary. Father 
subject centricity tended to shift according to the tutor concerned 
and his/her particular whiit' or fancy of the day, At times tutors could 
give a really good lecture which looked at sone phenonenon or other 
from the perspectives of several different subjects or from 
Interdisciplinary points of departure. In other cases lectures were 
held down to very detailed, highly theoretical and abstract studies of 
very narrow and subject bound aspects of a phenomenon which seemed to 
be divorced from the other material being dealt with on the course at 
the tine. 
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In addition to the content being problematic in the above way it was 
also difficult for atudente to identify exactly what it was that was 
expected of then. Partly as a result of the above but partly because 
of the contrasting approaches to teaching the different types of 
tutor, subject theorist, curriculum theorist or methods tutor tended 
to prefer. On occaisione you say the student group met two or three 
different tutors from two or three different departments in 
consecutive lessons. Bach of them placed different demands on students 
and set them different kinds of tasks to do. This was compounded by 
inconsistencies some tutors showed between what they preached and what 
they practised. Some tutors would claim to decry one type of approach 
and upplift another in theory but their own classroom practice tended 
at times toward the reverse. 

The student task on the unit was problematic and unclear. Although 
tutors dont need necessarily to tell students how they should behave 
as students and although it might be conceivable that a student 
teacher may benefit from experiencing different approaches to learning 
you dont feel that tutors should present conflicting models for study 
approach to the student group in the way they have, nor that these 
should be disclosed in a confusing manner. Tutors ought to have some 
idea as to what kind of approach to the treatment of different types 
of content are iK3St worthwhile and why. It might be worthwhile were 
they to talk about these with students in some way. 

Enma and Barbara 

On the whole you both feel the course was constructed around good 
ideas. Integration in science subjects for example, is a good idea, as 
thematlcal studies of the kind indicated in the course syllabus make 
science more "real life**. In addition, keeping subject content on a 
subject studies unit for primary teachers concrete and closer to the 
outside world, as was Intended on the unit and as was managed Ztn ^nme 
occalsions, is more appropriate to teachers needs at this level than 
are detailed abstract subject studies which have their points of 
departure in the academic discipline itself. The concepts dealt with 
are more easily communicated to primary children and are more easily 
understood by them. 

Integration is easier when one studies concrete phemomena as opposed 
to abstracted ones. Bach subject specialist can approach each 
phenomenon from the subjects own points of departure. An integrated 
science perspective can then be built up by students by combining 
biology's, physics, physical geography's and chemistry's approaches to 
each topic studied, both content and methods. This has been difficult 
on the course as a whole however, as some of the different subject 
tutors have tended to become too specialised, detailed and abstract in 
the content they have selected for the course. 

The poBslblllties ol "reality near*' subject studies for the primary 
school are enournous and also much needed. Whilst society needs 
citizens who are technically proficient, and whilst all citizens are 
likely to benefit from having a basic grip of fundamental technology, 
current school science tends to alienate pupils rather than encourage 
them, By encouraging student teachers to take up the challenge of 
making science interABting teacher education courses can contribute 
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toward producing gftneratlone of school pupils who are •nthusiaetic 
toward science and technology, ae opposed to the reverse. Your 
heaviest crltlclsn of the course Is perhaps Just that it dldnt fulfill 
its potential of showlDg students how to jmke science interesting for 
pupils. 

The basic idea of the course of breaking subject studies up into 
broad categories, earth and universei energy and aatter, and of 
highlighting selected aspects of these which are considered 
ioportant, sither in theaselves or as a asans toward illunination of 
other questions, would perhaps have been a good idea had it been 
organised better. Vhat happened was that each subject specialist 
tended to cow with short blocks of stuff alot of the tia», the 
relevance of which to the rest of the short bits of stuff being 
presented was hard to see. If the stuff had been organised around 
notions of topics, in the way the content dealing with water was, 
where each subject specialist nade a contribution to a these which was 
held together in tine and space, the possibilities of seeing, first of 
all the phenomenon "water", fron a sore cosplete science perspective 
and secondly, the possibility of seeing in action the ways in which 
each subject perspective and each subjects ways of working can 
coiaplete and coaplinent others, would have been possible. 

You are critical of the course tutors for not allowing students to 
actively forn these kinds of understandings thenselves. Tutors seen 
duty bound (vdth the exception of the curriculun theorists who were 
perhaps guilty ot taking natters too far toward the other extrente) to 
deliver ready nade facts which are concerned with needs for further 
subject study as opposed to challenging students to identify and work 
around notions of their own needs as prospective teachers in relation 
to the content area. The course thereby worked in opposition to one of 
its expressed alios which was to continue the work begun on the 
introductory course on the student transition from pupil to teacher. 
The physical world course has not followed up these ains and ideas and 
is sadly out of line In parts with the previous course in relation to 
natters of professional developnent. Even within the course Itself you 
identify a lack of consistency to the professional role. The different 
currlculun theory and nethods tutors have advocated different 
approaches to organising teaching, different points of departure for 
the treatment of content, different approaches to the subject and 
different approaches to pupils. Where these have been clear at all. 

Although the course was Intended to focus on the prlmry years of 
schooling (grades 4-7) you feel that such of the "i«thods currlculun 
theory^* instruction (the curiculun theory fron the chenistry block) 
had to do with what tutors felt that teachers should do in science in 
the secondary school. Much of which actually seemed to have to do with 
what the tutors themselves claim to do in these situations. Tutors 
demonstrated how teachers should teach certain content at dllterent 
grades in the school and talked about other concrete alternatives to 
Just that particular treatment. Much of this talk was divorced fron 
any kind of perceived needs you had with regard to teaching in primary 
schools. Unless of course the intention of the teacher education 
reforn is to take secondary school science into primary school 
classrooms. 

The cooperation between the team of tutors working on the unit has 
been poor. This has been a big disappointment of psychological 
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Significance for the view it escalates of t«ai^ teaching In general. If 
teacher educators c^nt zoake this work then how feasible l6 It In the 
coapuleory school for ordinary teachers? Far worse, however, has been 
that tutors have been far too ready to blane their collegues for this 
rather than looking to their own contribution at first hand. It Is 
wealpractlce to decry the activities of collegues behind their backs In 
the way soioe tutors have done. Apart from anything else Its a bad 
model and bad for student noral. 

One exa»ple of the kind of crltlclsn leveled by tutors at eacbother 
was over the course books. Although these were to be criticised It Is 
hardly the place of tutors to publicly ridicule the lltterature 
selected by another depart aent. Even If their own choice of 
lltterature wae slightly better in some senses. None of the course 
books were free from criticism, Vhy three subject specialist books for 
an Integrated science course? Would It not have been better to select 
one book which was centered around the topics and themes to be dealt 
with? Couldnt appropriate stencilled material have been given? These 
are the sorts of questions you ask about the content and quality and 
appropriateness of the course books. Selecting lltterature In English 
Just because it happens to be In English Is ridiculous in your 
opinions. It nay be understandable In the case of the education of 
tec' Iclans and engineers who work In an International atmosphere with 
E\^^i6b as a common language but Is of little help to teachers of 
science in the Swedish primary school. Primary school teachers have 
more pertlnant questions to deal with than learning English 
terminology; even though this may be seen as "usefull to know". 

All students enroled on the compulsory school teacher preparation 
programme for science have either three years scientific or four years 
technical studies at gymnasium under their belts. All of you have a 
fairly good grasp of science and technology as a theoretical area of 
study. Far more than is needed for the primary school. What you need 
Is another kind of subject studies rather than deeper theoretical 
knowledge In the academic subjects themselves. You feel students need 
a grasp on bow to deal with scienoe in the school rather than 
detailed knowledge of, for example, chemical bonding and beta- 
decomposition. (You dont mean Just how to mediate different subject 
matter content but also to what purpose one should develop science 
content in schools. > Even prospective secondary school science 
teachers would benefit from this kind of subject studies. The kind of 
•'hands on science" reality near subject studies presented by the 
chemists on the energy and matter subsections of the course represent 
the kind of subject studies you are talking about. Thats another one 
of the reasons why the chemistry block has been nore successfull than 
the others in your opinions. 

Primarily though the chemistry block was more successfull on the 
grounds ol the cooperation between the two tutors responsible for it. 
There was more continuity to the chemistry blcxik as a result. As far 
as their approach to curriculum theory was concerned you were less 
happy. Albeit so that the approach had undoubted and clear reference 
to, and point of anchorage in the teachlKg of science in the school. 
These points of reference and anchorage were very much one sided and 
amounted to tutor versions only. Apart from which (or peihaps as a 
result) they were also secondary school relevant as opposed to being 
anchored In some kind of primary school ideology. It is out of line 
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with the stated ideals of the programme of education as a whole to 
treat curriculum theory in this way. le As an Instruction unit which 
focuses primarily on wh&t teachers do or should do in classrooas t 
tends to Ignore questions of why they should do this or why they do 
tend to do this. 

You emphasise the inportance of professional studies (methods and 
curriculum theory) but I'eel that these have been treated 
inconsistently. You have difficulty In separating methods and 
curriculum theory as distinct elements in professional studias. Tutors 
havnt made the distinction clear in their teaching. There doasnt seen 
to be any clear idea of what curriculum theory is as sn itrftn nf afnHy 
In some cases It comes across as a form of subject studies where the 
emphasis is on learning about something like electric circuits. In 
other cases it cones across more as what teacher* should do when 
teaching different content. In the event that "curriculum theory labs'* 
<Anne and Tons expt. prob. solving) did have some kind of theoretical 
commitment or some kind of purpose beyond the subject natter dealt 
with, these remained undisclosed. The activities students were engaged 
In during these sessions werent effectively coupled to any particular 
kind of theory but tended to Just follow on from the subject content 
of the course. At the end of the lab sessions students Just replaced 
any material or equipment they had used and left. The activities they 
had partaken of werent evaluated in relation to primary education. 
Although structuring content independently is Important to your 
professional development there are limitations you feel as to when and 
how this can becoise a viable venture. 

There are a number of factors which have rendered the course less 
successfull and less enjoyable than it might have been. Of all of 
these the final examination was by far the worst, This cast a shadow 
over the entire course. Firstly the examination was an unprofession- 
al ly presented collection of questions which seemed to have been 
thrown together at the last minute, Secondly little collective thought 
to that which the examination was attempting to test nor to the group 
which this was to be carried out on appeared to have been given. 
Finaly, as a result of the course falling into snail parts as it did, 
the level ot detail to which one was expected to study was unclear. 
(Both students passed the final examination at the first attenpt-DB) 

Coupled to the question of pass and fall on the unit you raise the 
question of the purpose of compulsory attendance. Compulsory 
attendance you can understand in the case of discueion and laboratlon 
courses. In the case of a series of lectures where the same imterial 
can be read from lltterature you are less certain. How necessary wns 
compulsory attendance in this case where nost of the questions on the 
final examination werent from the content treated In lectures and 
laboratlons but which had Instead bet^n lifted out of the course books. 
In a more formal sense where is the line for pass and fall drawn in 
the case of the student who obtains a good pass nark on the paper but 
who has a poor attendance record and the student with a 100% 
attendance record but a half points fall on the examination (an actual 
example). How does this reflect on the teaching on the unit and the 
relationship between examination result and intentions behind 
examinations. A range of questions about the relevance of this type of 
approach to evaluation (le. final examination type evaluatlonB) for 
teacher education courses is thrown up by occurences of this type. 
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Diane 



The organisational framework around the teacher education progranne is 
a structure which serve© the needs of bureaucrats and administrators 
as opposed to serving the needs of students. It allows only one way 
conaunication, is designed with adainistrative convenience in mind and 
is concerned with steering the students rather than educating then. 
The frustration this causes seeps out over the education In general in 
so nuch that any criticism students have Is often directed by 
Individual students to Individual teachers in classroons as Isolated 
events and can lead to illfeeling. 

This kind of student criticisa is not as effective as It ought to 
be. Students, In the heat of the noaent, dont always manage tj 
articulate their critque as well as they aight and by being reduced to 
student outbursts during the course of lectures, student criticisas 
are often seen as negative by the lecturer concerned. Lecturers, 
although they too are well aware of the problems of how things work at 
Baysfield (or rather dont work), then tend to become defensive and 
close oft potential lines of communication regarding the problems 
which underlie the day to day running of the programme of education. 
The problem subsides into an "us and thea" battle and the initial 
problem becomes masked behind a stereotyptd role play conflict between 
teacher educators and students. Some students are reluctant you feel, 
in some cases, t.o be as forthcoming as they might otherwise be with 
their points of view as a result of this. Ho-one enjoys ill-feeling! 

^ou would prefer a group tutor system where disputes and the 
controversies experienced by individual students could be dealt with 
as they developed and through which students could obtain better 
contact with the Ideas behind the educational development of which 
they are a part. Although the present system claims to be open to 
Influence from student quarters and open to students points of view it 
does little to partake of these effectively. 

Very little of the "Drograame of education to date has met with what 
you feel you need out' of it; with the exception of the chemistry on 
the physical world course. The cheaistry part is different froa 
everything else so far In that it is integrated in another way. The 
teaching staff are both capable in the subject, capable of presenting 
this in a pedagogically sound manner appropriate to the needs of 
student teachers and Integrating the mubject with broader Issues; 
particularly environmental ones. They cooperate well and function as a 
teaa. There have been very few occaisions when the work done by either 
one of thea hasnt been complimentary to that done by the other, and 
there has been little duplication. Kost importantly the approach 
availed of In subject methods Is one which enables students to tackle 
the material pi-esented as students and not as school pupils and the 
subject theory is presented in ways appropriate to student teachers. 
It is not that it is of a lower academic standard than "university" 
subject theory, although you are prepared to conceed that this is also 
perhaps true at times. It is that it is less abstract and less remote 
and very relevant to the ideas expressed in the school curriculum. 

Vhat hasnt happened on the chemistry component but has elsewhere on 
the unit, is that students havnt been called upon to deal with content 
which Las come at them one minute from the extremes of the academic 
discipline and the next trom a primary school classroom. In other 
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p»^rt6 of the unit you have been pulled from highly theoretical and 
abstract subject theory in one lecture period to prlnary school 
content the next. Vou have been asked to think llkr children and have 
been treated like children one minute and like university students the 
next. This has an uncettllng effect on how you aanage learning 
situations as It hides froB you what lecturers seem to want you to get 
out of the course. Further, you find It very difficult, as an adult 
learner with your own experiences, to think as a child. You question 
If this Is In fact possible. 

At tines on the course the purpose behind activities (what the 
lecturer intends to achieve with his/her teaching) hasnt been 
presented to students and the neanlng behind soBe activities has been 
difficult to appreciate. In some cases the preparation befor a 
particular task has been so poor (for example field studies) and the 
time allotted to students for preparation tor It so little, that any 
real quality of pertornance on task has been Impossible. It has been 
difficult In such cases to cone to terms with what, if anything Is 
being demanded of you as students; difficult to come to an 
understanding of how tutors view the teacher role. In some other cases 
what seem to be very well thought out, potentially rewarding activ- 
ities, have been reduced to low quality performnce as a result of 
diffuse directions as to how much time and effort should be spent on 
them. Principally no tine has been made available for them (if the 
amount ol time hasnt been specified) and so, (if) they are essentially 
non contrlbutlve to 'final assessments, they are (have been) downgraded 
by students in tavour ot alternative, less well thought out and less 
rewarding but assessed, activities. (The chemistry "project work*' in 
1 elation to the final examination is what is at issue here.) 

Some teaching staff sees to have responded to the need to renew 
their approach to teacher education whilst others havnt. Much of what 
has gone on to date (chemistry excepted) doesnt really seem to have 
been developed with the needs of teachers for •peclflcally the 
compulsory school in mind, You see alot of the content as being 
Identifiable as stalght subject theory and alot of the methods work as 
very grade specific, le. As content which belonged to former 
programmes of teacher education and really should not be a part of a 
teacher preparation programme for teachers for the compulsory school, 

The teacher education programme ought to be developed with the 
school curriculum and school conditions in nlnd. Chemistry you say 
has. Not in so much that the chemistry progranne has emulated the 
content of the school curriculum but rather that it has built a 
content in line with the aims for science teaching expressed there and 
has treated questions of teaching methods in a way which has allowed 
students access to the reasoning which lies behind the Intended school 
approach to science teaching. That is the clarification of key 
concepts toward the ends of promoting an understanding of science and 
technology from a the point of departure of its importance to (and 
impact on) life on earth. Furthermore, as time is at a premium on 
courses such as this one they must seek to promote active 
participation and engagement from students such that they may be acre 
likely to propogate their own enquiries later on. The chemistry course 
waB likely to encourage this. The rest of the course components were 
more likely to do tLe opposite. 
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You see the linking of teacher education subject theory to the 
school subject ae very Inportant. Perhaps the nost laportant aspect of 
a subject studies conjponent on a teacher preparation prograii»e. You 
see this as •onsthlng which should be a part of tvtry subject studies 
conponent. Giving answers to questions like why a particular approach 
to science teaching Is nore appropriate than another and when? Vhat 
types of content schools might take up and why? And, what kinds of 
content »'ght be suitable to the different grades of the coa^ulsory 
school? Is more ioportant for a teacher education programe than 
giving answers to questions like how nitrogen fixing bacteria utilise 
available oxygen supplies in order to aake chemical transformations 
energetically viable in both directions. That they do this <lf they 
do) and what the conse^jences of this are for us in our daily lives 
has to be the more important criteria for science teaching according 
to the school curriculum. The chemistry gave these kinds of answer the 
rest of the course didnt (for the most part). 

You find it quite remarkable that a new programme of teacher 
education avails itself of the same approaches, alot of the same 
litterature and the sane form of assessment as previous programmes 
did. A geoeral will to change seems to be absent here (at Baysfleld) 
you feel. The programme attempts to steer students into its patterns 
of engagement as opposed to developing new approaches to meet the 
student populations own percieved needs. This is of course logically 
inconslstant with much of the preachings of the course syllabus and of 
statements made by the course tutors themselves. 

Footnote to Diane© text. Diane, like several other students, 
is commlted to the environmental movement. This equips her, 
and her llkemlnded collegues, with an opportunity to address 
content on the course from a politically comraited position 
of Green Politics. A position which I dont have (although in 
some senses I do sympathise with it) and couldnL use. This 
may enable Diane and the others of '^llkemind". to see more 
clearly than I the (green) political posr.lbl 1 1 ties of Chris 
and Maureens chemistry and eventual ly even the (green) 
political commitment of the curriculum developers 
thtiiisel ves. My argument against Chris and Maureens stuff for 
being ••politically soft", in that I dont see it as 
politically analytical (even though it might be the outcome 
of a political analysis on their part) and dont feel that it 
encourages political analysis from students, may be 
1 1 If ounded. 

Perhaps I havnt been able to penetrate Chris and Maureens 
statements about curricula and curriculum development in 
science as well as I should have with respect just to the 
green political dimension. For instance, educators who 
follow a dewian philosophy of education argue powerfully for 
the Individuals own corcmitroent to his/her education 
Education shouldnt be completed without "the active 
participation of the learner"; as it is in transmission 
pedagogies tax example. If Chris and Maureens intentions 
wer& political but were also coupled to the dewian type 
notion of the necessity of learner commitment, they may 
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await that the outcome of "political analysing on the part 
of students" would begin when they, partly as an outcome 
from their education under Chris and Haureen, felt a need to 
analyse politically and thus developed a need to develop 
politically critical analytical skills; something which 
students uke Diane have done. In the mean-tine the 
curriculum developers "priority message" -that all Is not 
well with our world- must cone forward as "a matter of 
ecological survival" and therefore central to syllabus 
recommendations. They direct Instruction therefore at this 
In ways which are "enabled" by the school curriculum whilst 
awaiting the development of (green) political maturity in 
students as a second phase outcome of their education. The 
point to grasp is that the purpose of the education might be 
green political from the developer perspective rather than 
liberal democratic. I dont think this is the case and I feel 
that most of the evidence would say that it wasnt; but that 
doesnt mean that it isnt. 

Dave and Pete 

The physical world unit was too ambitious In the degree of cooperation 
It denanded. Too aany nenbers of staff from too jiany different 
departaents embracing too aany different ideas and ambitions; 
apparently also conflicting ones; have been Involved. Although you are 
both In favour of cooperation across subject boundaries and 
departments in principal, this aust work In practice If it Is not to 
be detrimental to the progranme of education Involved. The cooperation 
on this unit did not work and the Involvaent of different departments 
effectively pulled the course apart. Although the indlvdual course 
components were usually held together well, they dldnt hold together 
at all m total, For example, physical geography, which racleved alot 
of criticism fron your collegues, was well structured Internally as a 
physical geography coaponent, as was chemistry. It was between the 
blocks that the putty was missing. 

Some of the content was better than others nevertheless. The content 
on the physical geography block was good, despite all the crltlclsa 
vhey got. The lecturers vfere skillfull educators and the stuff they 
presented was interesting and for the aop^ part relevant The 
lecturers worked around the course litterature well and gave the kind 
of clear and concise literature references lacking on other course 
components. Vhat the physical geography block lacked was a methods 
aspect. The physical geography coaponents posBlbiUties in the 
:oii,pulBory school were not actual Ised In the fora of concrete teaching 
examples and Ideas. This meant that although the subject content on 
the physical geography block was very good, the chemistry block, as a 
teacher education component, was aore rewarding by virtue of its 
connection to the school and school teaching. The only other component 
on the course which approached the chemistry blocks usefullnesB In 
this way was the lower school aethods content delivered early on by 
Angela Jones (who also gave clear examples of what teachers can do In 
their science teaching In schools). 

The weakest content on the course was the phyelce component 
delivered by Tom Lupton and Anne Jarvls which seeoed to be meaningless 
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and was devoid of relevance to the remainder of the course, Its 
significance to education in general seeaed to "^^S" 
experlnentation and problea solving. The problem was that the probleas 
to be solved were either .leaentary and easy or totally unclear and 
therefore inpossible. This was coapounded by students never be ng 
given access to correct answers. The Intended learning/teaching 
activity was never outlined and aotlvated prior to the Issson and, as 
the problem solving activities engaged in were seldom 6ua«irls«d at 
the end of the lesson, this lacked both a beginning and an end. If 
this was meant to in any way model an approach to teaching appropriate 
to the primary school you fear the confusion It viould Impose on the 
pupil group would be total. You had problems in Identifying what the 
curriculum theorists were aiming at with their teaching. , 
The physics presented by Bill Giles, although highly theoritical 
and complex, was more usefull than the experimental physics gl^e" by 
Anne and Tom. There was at least an answer and something worthwhile 
and challenging to learn. The approach adopted in Anne and Toms 
physics components also imposed a false role play on students on some 
occalsions. Anne and Tom seemed to use student conceptualisations of 
subject matter to illuminate different ways in which school pupils may 
concleve subject theory, They coupled this to some kind of 
experimental physics which was meant to show how pupil understandings 
improve through solving problems. This was only very partially 
successful you seem to leel. x 

The first weeks on the course (apart from the first three days) were 
very intensive. limetabllng was almost 100%, much of which was formal 
lecturing. This meant that even if students had wanted to follow up 
lecture content and or bad wanted to prepare themselves in some way 
for lectures, this would have been very taring. In any event 
literature references were only fleetingly given. 

The combination of heavy timetabling and no literature references 
was unfortunate as the lecture content on this first part-unit (earth 
and universe) was extremely interesting and very pertinant to what one 
can take up in the primary school. The absense of literature 
references meant that students werent really able .o grasp the content 
in the best possible way. Firstly, by not being able to read 
beforehand, students are not able to gain the kind of access to the 
mterial presented in ways which would reinforce their learning of 
that material, secondly, you arent able to reinforce learning by 
following up and interrogating a lecture with follow up reading 

either- 4 
The physical world unit is u new course on a new programme of 
teacher preparation. You feel strongly that students ought to bear 
this in mind at times. One must expect some "teething troubles in 
such situations and one cant expect everything to flow as smoothly as 
it might do In cases where the same course has been given in the sane 
way over a period of years. You leel many students were unduly 
critical of the course. It seemed that their primary aim in life was 
to complain about the educational oppurtunity provided by it. Far 
worse was the fact that they took the wrong oppurtunity to ventilate 
this criticism. Albeit true that the course did have real 
organisational problems, there are times when these problems can be 
aired and tines when it is better to welt. Little constructive can be 
gained by gnagglng and moaning at tutors during lecture time. All this 
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does .6 upset the neaber of staff concerned and Irritate nenbers of 
the ttudent population who want to get on with their studies, rour 
group ventilated probleas between eachotipr at coffee tines rather 
than during lectures and seninares. Airing probleiiB in this way helped 
you when It caoe to the final evaluation of the course. 

Sandra 

Although you enjoyed curriculum theory the general concensus of 
opinion was that It was a waste of tl«. (FB. sSudra was one of only 
three students Interviewed who spontaneously used the word "dldaktik" 
-curr cu u» theory- to denote any content area on the course in 
question). The content which was positively appraised by the aajorlty 
*K^V "rK^°"P chenlstry content; both subject theory 

and aethods. The reasons for this posltve appraisal appear to be this 
''rlTitl ""T*^ ""blllty in schools. The subject content was 
reality near and the currlculun theory was a for. of methods 
nstructlon. quite unlike the currlculun theory of the previous block 
It was concrete as opposed to speculative. The cheaistry block was 
about a subject content which was very relevant to the conpulsory 

S doie 11%^ °"^ r'"*"' \' " °' °^ "'^^-^ w'«t c.n 

be done in the conpulsory school with this type of content 

The contrast between the chealstry and other components on the unit 
^l: T\ *^P*-^^l^*y to the teaching conditions ol the 
compulsory school This content seemed to put the needs of the teacher 
(as tutors perceive these to be) first. Anne Jarvls and Tom Luptons 
currculua theory was developed aore around notions of developing 
••L°?nd*r oTtl" 1° particular types of content whUs? 

Ill It^^ ^ V «Bin Giles physics and 

f JrtheJ geography) seeaed to have been developed wlth^otlons of 

i ZZrTJ ^ ^ '"'^^^ ^"'l -^e-ed to have 

^Sa? co7te';t^'°" '"^'^^^ ^'^'y ^° that of 

Vlth the exception of the approach availed of by the currlculua 

ISst Lrt ""^^ con<Lntrated"orthe 

most part on conveying to students tutor versions of admissible 

t^?o : '.LV P'^^'^^*"' ^"'^tent .elections w.r7«de iy 

tutors "before the event- end the content chosen cane from the 

.r'""'" 'i^^-^Pline the -edlatlng tutor was T J.^r of 
•xcept in the case of chemistry where the content was ao^e of an 
"everyday content" which was viewed froa a scientific wTrs^ctlve 
experimentation etc. on household cheaicals and throu'S^ ?^ni JerlnJ 
"T^k"' *° the per«nency of «tt.r Thu-^ 

although the amount of steering on the unit on the ^rt of the tutors 
has been high the demands that have been placed on students hJveLen 
low as students havnt been aade to take responsibility xor their o^ 

o^stVer'in. "d h'/i"'%" '"^""^ '"•^-tlonshlp between the amort 
of steering and the demands on students in teriB of taklna reenon- 

Jnr" t'^ •^"'^"ts to take resi;^'nslMf ty 

for their education should b*» one of the ultlaate aims of any teacher 
preparation programme which Intends, as this one claims to. to produce 

Thiir ^" responsibility for helping ^others 

g«ln their autonomy as learners, you are firmly behind this ala but 
dont see most parts of the course as contributing to its reallsaUon 
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The curriculum theory att.npted by Anne J.rvls and Ton Lupton caae 
cloeeBt to »etlng the above and was the ao«t interesting ! 

on the whole unit. The student group, however, we-d reluctant to 
2ke a conn.lt«ent to it. You found It to Tn^ll 

adjust to what they (Anne and To») appeared to b. ^^J"^^^** *° ' 
occalslons. Bspeclally when students were •"^•f *° ' J^jiJ 
perpectlve the true nature of the learning Involvaent bscaae -sked 
behind a false role play participation. The tutors coDcerned with this 
Content area «ie«d'to'hrpe tha^ students. ^'^ •'^^P^^^ ^^^^.^e Jo 
they viewed lesson content froi. a pupil perspective. '^''^'^^.^^11.1° 
Btrlp their own views of It fro. any P'-*«°^««P*^°'»V»^°f J' f'"^ 
they held, Apart fro» overplaying this type of approach to the «^«"* 
thJt It becaL repetatlve you dont feel that the tutors had reckoned 
S?h students i^ssunderstkndlng the purpor. °^ t^«V" . " Hn JSl 
rivolvLnt in the ways In which they appeared to do lelther do the 
tStore appear to appreciate how difficult this activity can be. At 
tJ~= 1? easy to misinterpret activities In the pupil perpectlve 
as'pliylnT wltbVuip^nt". "playing a role", "being a P"Pil". "J^- 
II tV u«= ASBv to feel that one was being treated In a childish 
?asMon Tnd appreclVtlon for the teaching one for«d was tainted 

'%le'Xs'lc°a'l *w'or\d unit broke against the Ideals established In the 
IntriluctCy unU The developed%esponslblllty for onas education 
iSlcfthV^^unlt appeared to be^ anxious J-/-^- -/^tio\ed^: 

JLe factors on the contrary this cour -ed -ore Interes ed In 

passtve student participation' and wrested fro« students "7 ^ind of 
SnsontlblUty for the direction their education was to take. This 
of responsibility was not always resisted by studants^ In 
Tacf the general -PProacbes to learning which students ..e»ed to 
desire perh^i rather encouraged It, Whatever the case »y be you have 
teen able to^coast through th\ course on the basis of sound BX-naslal 
competence and good general knowledge. 

Suimry of student accounts 

The text Bununarles given here are not statlBtlcally 
ri;reBentatlve of the' distribution of types °/ «;^';<i-^* 
understanding encountered an.ong the students Interviewed 
Qn the contrary, Sandras text for example, Is an except on, 
° one of f or "dUlant case" (eg. Ball, 1962, Hammersley and 
a one oii Burffess 1983) as is Dlanes, and 

Atklnsson, 19S3, uurgess, xwo^ j^i j k«,-. + o1 v set 

furthermore the research endeavour hasnt deliberately set 
i .r + o catLorlse in the phenomenographlc sense (eg. Marton. 
1981 M^JtoS and Wenestam.'^ 1984). Ihe texts are rather »eant 
fo'show --atlon in the stru^^^^^^ 

:S:ca"o;rin;ervllled,'\"d to\fghli5- -pain .ual^^^^^^^^ 
rtTfferences which could account for seeming paradoxes li. 
observaJions of and generalisations about the setting, 
concerned which have been made. 
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studPnt/*""*^"* examples given show that the 

students concerned generally supported Chris and Maureens 

and Bflls'^lr^^'V'^ '^^^ "'^ Whilst Dav^ 

VlZJ received a "nilxed reception". For 1ns- 

!lont'n^^^^^"^ students were quite often enthuslas?ic 
about Dave and Bills stuff 1-7 students were n^Dre reserved 
tended t^*T" r'^ ^n^* opposition 1-7 students mosroJten 
grounded ir ^i ""r^ ^'^^^ <=°"*«»t was 

?i?e?ance'. to tl- dellvereds' -lack of direct 

relevance to teaching In the middle grades. In short, 

o^tlr'^nJ'; ^ ""^^ *° """^ teachers In th. lower grades 

tLt It wTiT;; J"^* prof«»lonal^«inse 

Jhr^B ..r^ bad example of haw to teach In the lower grades, even 

realUv np.r orf ? / ""'^^ °^ P"P^^' '^^"B connected to the 
rea Ity near orlenterli^ge perspective of the school curriculum. It was 
Just typical subject content. . . rt was very abstract «t 

::'':r:'iijri t\ •'^'^ ^ro:7he^^dT/st"u'f "h^^^ 

we are Itkely to teach about as 1-7 teachers that theres no mj we 
?°7 BtuT:r 'T"''"' ""^^^^ classroom arterial." ao?/lyn! 

^""^ students have tended to look at 
then teacher educatatlon as technical preparation In a more 
powerfull way than 4-9 students. Even though tutors (subject 
tutors) .ay get that Impression In the classroom or lecture 

"They (1-7 students) try to restructure everything In teras of how 
they can use It In claBsroons, If they cant do this with a block of 
content then they start to conplaln". (Barry) 

Father, the 4-9 students who have been Involved In this 
course have been at least as concerned with tecbnlcl! 
preparation for teaching as their 1-7 collegues The 

see r "the ,1 ^'^^ IlfflcultJ 

+ / """^ *° projections of the teaching 

calculate Ih! n ^ow to 

?hP^? /P^^"" electron. 4-9 students (son,e of 

oJhers see'Tt al' .^^^V^S this in the classroom whilst 
^Tho™L^ t% as "surpljs as teaching content per se" 
kinw tn . i!^V:^\ eoes beyond what we need to 

know to teach but In a way that helps us understand that 
which we do teach better" (Steve). . unaerstand that 

+ hn=i^^ components were most often contrasted to 

ITJ °A ^""^ """^ ^^^^ components were also 

l^ V "-^Sarded as more suitable cLre valuable or 

usable) than Anne and Toms, even by 1-7 students, despite 

s :cl^^7;e itt; nv.\Tr::-iv.' ^^-^^^ -ten^%^^\\^ 

J 5* H ^sne iias leit the course), provides an 
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The li^ct of student biography 

student interviews show that all student *° 
teacher education with a preformed «P««"; 

what teaching 1b or should be about, Soroethlng which le also 
cle^r m thf text sunanarles given here^ In short, at the 
tlBe student teachers sit down to their first teacher 
education a^iBlnar or lecture, they already ^^/^ .'^/^.V. be 
ated unduretandlng oi what teacher education sho.ld be 
about, m that they already expec. ^-aachers to behave In 

certain ways In claBsroomB_ articulate teaching 

Thle understanding Is theirs, as tney arxicuxo o 
as an activity to be. It Is valid for theiB ^i^^Jf^. ^J^^/f^ 
It irrespective of what tutors. In the event that they are 
iLrJ o? it think about It. As student teachers have 

^^y years CaT' least 12) of participatory °^-rvatlonal 
^perlence of teaching behind then, when they cone to teacher 
:dKat!on. this is pe^rhaps -t too sur.rlslng^ Providing of 
course that one doe^nt associate too ""ch passivity to the 
pupll role. Student teachers anticipate that teacher 
education is aUned toward developing the skills and 
knoStedge which nourish their "assuW ways cf teacher 
behavml or alternatively, that It will cai^ up with an 
alterialive -odel of h.w to teach to which ^^^l^^^^^^"^^' 
and which is then "fed Into" In subsequent instruction, 

Interviews (and texts) show that students expect good 
teachers to be coiniDited (decisive and convincing) in theii 
inoS^edge and their patterns of ^^^^^^ ^ /^^^ 
Wernersson, 1990 enkat undersbknlng °'"tbcoi"i"S> • ^^though 
on^r part y because of knowledge and skills they have 
aqulreS fron> a teacher education progran>iae which -i'^ to 
produce teachers with these particular skills and this 

^^^Vh:se^^fpe°:i:?fons are activated in teacher education 
settings and"^ help to shape the student experience of and 
therefore also their response to. the courses and course 
components they attend. Quite simply student teachers resp- 
ond positive ways to courses which fit their ideas and to 
content^hlch they think can be -ticulated "to concrete 
activity in line with what they feel to be right aDoux 
educating Student teachers respond negatively to course 
content Shi ch they see as non-educational (in that it doesnt 
?°ed into the above described r,odel enrlchn«nt/replaceB«nt- 
enrlchn,ent paradigm) and -resist" ideas which '^-t re ate to 
that model. This active view of student participation 
conflicts with soiM teacher educator experiences. 

"Its like trying to get blood out of a stone trying to get any 
leeLck from students Ho natter how open we present ourselves as 
^iTio their Bugaestions we get none. ..Its like beating your head 
«^i?nst a wall Ve always start by asking then what they think and how 
S feel should go 'about th/ngs; .."do you want to work In small 
groups or pMrs, do you want to review literature or discuss probleius. 
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how do you want to preBent your work and so on", Its still we who 
finish up deciding, ..and then we have to listen to a load of grlplnn 
afterwards besides. ., It can be a bloody thankless task." (John. 
Interview, as part of an earlier Investigation) 

John seems to have shut off the moderating effects of stud- 
ent responses (or lack of them In his eyes), on the direc- 
tion the education actually takes, when making this state- 
ment. If we look at Johns statement in the light of what 
students night actually want, we see that they are forclM 
him to present what he feels is appropriate. In an active 
sense they are denying John access to their understanding of 
what teaching is or should be about and forcing him to 
divulge his (or that of the pedagogic authorty he 
represents). Although students dont actually verbalise this 
K ' doesnt mean that they are not actively 

behind Its eventual articulation as part of classroom engag- 
ement. As he says himself they certainly verbalise their 
critique afterwards. Furthermore, to expert students to 
verbalise their views at the start of a series of lectures 
or seminars may be a product of a particular way of lockinR 
at educating which pl-ces this in an individual context. A 
context where It may not fit. 

The InvlBlbility af learning Independence 

Collectively the student body is described as one charact- 
erised by years of learning dependancy on teachers in class- 
rooms (Britzman, 1985 and 1986). However, the Individual- 
istic and deterministic viewpoint of mainstream education is 
one which anticipates rather than discovers this 
relationship. The education paradigm puts pupils into o 

co?f?rmr5:hr'''S°rr''*" teachers. ^Kains?ream research 

bv v/.rl position. Pupil careers are not characterised 

by years of sole learning dependency on teachers, except 
pupils define themselves to be so In some learning 
i?^; V V, ^^^"^ dependency would lead to a situation in 
antiL J^i^l' . ^^""^^ classes, would have difficulty 

ww!^H . .V -^^""^^ especially in situations 

where demonstrations and lecturing techniques are avoided 
luVti\rJ cf''" forced to (and do) t^urn to eachother 

heJn J.hnthJl ! ""'^ "^^^'^ ^e*ti"gs and confer and 

help eachother In significant ways. 

fle''i'iM«''°'"?/^?;!?,.°" ''^^'"'^ subcultures exempli- 

aitLulture of .... examples of how the classroom 

anticulture of ..the lads., operates through a look or Klance 
from pupil to pupil Beynon (1965) gives Similar exampfes in 
aion^ nunA establishment of classroom subcSltureL 

during early (Initial) classroom encounters 
With different teachers. However, the focus on the devlan"t 
subcultures Of schooling In these examples shouldnt deter 
^-om considering similar cases inside normal prosiool 

lttl::t\T\r37'T^ F°r instance, as a teacher Luc't'i^on 
student in 1987, J was able to experience, as a participant 
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observer, the way studentB help eachother with "inalnBtrea» 
actlvltlU. With such dlverBe tasks as "revising", 
understanding -key concepts", translating, problen. solving, 
computer progranmilng and literature references. 

The individualistic and deterministic viewpoint of John 
and other nalnstream educationalists and 
predicts that students should respond to requests to shape 
their coming education. Students respond to this but n°t 
ways which can be anticipated by mainstrean. 1^^^^^^^°"^^^ 
They respond collectively and actively within the settings 
theiselves. not directly in individual response to tutor 
requests. In order to see and appreciate this one needs to 
break with the essentially individualistic notion of 
education promoted by the educational mainstream. A paradigm 
which 16 bolstered by a liberal humanist Ideology. It is a 
perspective which prevents the protractor from seeing the 
ways m which students socialise tutors In classrooms as It 
only looks at education in terms of how students &re to be 
socialised Into the teacher role. 

Student biography and student response 

If student teachers have taken part In learning which Is 
dependent on pupll-pupll (group) interactions and not 
teacher-pupil ones, then why do they define learning aj 
being an outcome dependent on teacher pupil interaction and 
not pupll-pupll or group interaction? Why do students who 
have bien "socialised In" a collective tradition behave as 
?f they Lve been "socialised Into" an Individualistic one7 
These questions are pertinant to an understanding of the 
interplay between biography and response in the classroom. 
They hlRhUght the inadequacy of the concept of student 
socialisation Into a professional role and the conjectures 
which exist between "being there" and really ' ^'^P^/^^^^^^^^B • 
Phenomenologists speak of a phenomenol oglcal and a natural 
at+ltude. The latter is that which characterises the way we 
meet and treat life experiences normally whilst the former 
is one which bends consciousness back upon itself and robs 
the natural attitude of its proclivities (see for instance 
Schutz and Luckman. 1973). The natural attitude is charac- 
terised by preformed understandings which shape the ways in 
which new experiences are met and understood. We meet the 
world normally in a natural attitude. 

The description of classroom Interaction in relation to 
Btudent-student patterns of learning dependancy as opposed 
to student-teacher ones, is one not picked up by the n^^t^^al 
attitude within the mainstream paradigm because of this 
paradigms "natural" proclivity. The paradigm doesnt consider 
?he lormer as really significant and tends to dismiss them 
to the peripheries of concern, to "hidden curriculum' . or to 
lotudles of devlancy. Its only by robbing the consciousness 
of the deterministic bias of the mainstream understanding of 
educational interactions that the slRnlflcance of student- 
student or pupll-pupll Interaction can be understood. 
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Pupils In schools generally meet educational settings from 
Within the natural attitude where "the object ol 
consciousness" is sojiiethlng outside of consciousness Itself. 
Within the cultural mainstream of the school that something 
Is usually that designated as the object of the lesson or 
activity In which pupils are engaged, This forms the central 
part of the educational setting in question. The reason for 
this is that "socialisation" to the attitudes and values of 
the Bchool Is In essense "socialisation" to the mainstream 
paradigm of education (see also Willis, 1977). 

Student teachers, as for the most part "succesrsf ul ly" 
socialised subjects, who met (meet) educational encounters 
In the natural attitude didnt <dont) consider the effects on 
consciousness of pupU-pupil patterns of interaction in 
classrooms as of significance on the outcomes of learning 
because these are seen in terms defined through its 
authority figures by the cultural mainstream of the school 
They therefore define, and see, learning as a product of 
student-teacher or pupil-teacher dependency even though they 
depend on student-student Interactions as much or more than 
student-teacher ones In learning engagements, and previously 
depended an pupU-pupll ones more than pupil-teacher ones. 
Mainstream education renders the teacher 1 ndl spensl ble even 
though his/her Impact on learning outcomes may be quite low. 

Brtlzmans earlier statement is Inadequate rather than 
wrong, and a slight readjustment to It can show this. Rather 
than being a group of individuals characterised by years at 
Individual learning dependency on teachers, the student 
teacher body represents a group who are characterised by a 
coHuion definition of the exlstenclal characteristics of 
(classroom) learning which sees learners In a relationship 
of Individual dependency on teachers and a comn unlived 



experience of being m a relationship characetr Ised by 
mutual and collective interdependency between learners and 
between learners and their teachers. Sandra, as a "deviant 
case' can throw some light on this. 

Sandra has presented herself as a student who doesnt fit 
the theoretical desrlptlons which characterise researcher 
views of student relationships to their teacher education. 
For Instance, whilst students generally describe themselves 
as being in dependent relationships with tutors Sandra 
opposes this and defines the situation as one of mutual 
Inter-dependency and actually accuses tutors of being too 
lorcefull and too deterninatl ve regarding the development of 
teacher education courses. Whilst most students seek guid- 
ance irom tutors as to "where to go next" Sandra wants to 
decide herself which way to go and to discuss thlE with 
tutors and with other students. Sandra uses "we" not "I" 
When discussing the direction the education could/should 
take and "I" m relation to the transition from student to 
teacher role. However, whilst Sandra Is an exception to the 
theoretical description of the structure of student 
understandings of teacher education she is an exception 
which would tend to confirm the effects of biography 
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Sandrae educational background, espe. lally her ^^f l^ ^^^ 
catlonal background, Is different to that of the majority of 
6?uden?6. Sandra differs in two significant respects^ 
?l^stly she studied for two years at a Folk High School 
(Folkhttgskola), an experience which she desorlbes as; 

"The aoBt rtwardlng educational experience I have had. lot only did we 
l.arn about the .ubjecte we etudled, I studied ""s^* ^"y^fl^ ■ 
learned about ourselves and eachother. . . It was an entirely different 
learning experience fro» gynuuislu- where teachers »ade 
we wrote do^ and recalled what they felt was Important ^ \A tnnJ 
that we decided together what might be worthwhile and then took 
reBponelblUty for putting these declslonB Into notion ^ J 

was really worried about this at first. ..I. alot of really, dldnt 
^ink we'd be able to "pull It off" ..we were afraid but at the sane 
tlae excited. .. It was a treaendous boost to our confidence to find 
out that we really could nake these kinds of decision and still Isarn 
eaaethlng. ..Learning without direct overbearance fron teachers. ^. u p 
untlll I went to FHS I'd been what I would call a noraal 'good' 
student. I got good grades from the conpuleory school and went Into M 
(naJ'al sclencL) because It was the thing to do If y°" ^"'i 
Krades. I did what teachers felt I should do and learned the things 
?hey said we should learn without ever asking niyself why. It wasnt 
untlll I went to FHS that I needed to ask these questions. 

However. It wasnt at FHS that Sandra fully 

grounds for her oppostlon to "follow i.y leader" ed"c«tl°- 
The FHS laid the grounds for an oppostlon J^^i-^^ 
articulated first later on during a university education In 
educational theory (pedagoglk). 

"I'a not going to say that the course at peda (dept. of ed. > was a 
good one because aost of It wasnt. There wernt' very «ny of us that 
Mine back and took a second course for exaaple, which probably speaks 
for Itself. However, there were eoae good bits ^ 

Relativism and reallsa. the sociology of knowledge and these kinds 
of areas were opened up to us. I started to look at ay upper-secondary 
education in a theoretical sense and started to understand aore why I 
prefered the FHS and also how natural It was to do so. 

The synthesis of biography aad setting 

Student v/lewG of teaching are incomplete and '^^^^^£y 
derive tron> a kind of sympathetic ^"^^^P^^^^^^f ^^^^ "'^Jj 
icj2& m Hanm.erBley, 1989) which is turned onto their owb 
classrooiD eKperlences ats puplle. 

.'You car tsl] a m^a tsacher iroa a bad ooe by the pondus the; bring 
with tbem into the clssBrooa. Good teachers have respect for the r 
puplls at,d they show It, For loetance a good teacher always goes Into 
TclaJooa prepared if possible. Tb.t i. with so«tblng to s^y 

and a positive wly oi saying it, . . Vevc all had good t«;r,.-. and 
hopefully life tbsBe wblcL have left an ijapresston on us and to who we 
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try to relate. . . I dont >;now If you can nake a good teacher, perhaps a 
good teacher clmply 1b. But I think you can becone r better teacher If 
you know what to teach and how to teach It, good factual knowledge and 
an array of ways of getting it across so pupils understand what you 
siean/* (Tbooas, interview) 

♦•There should be a special kind of test for teachers, like a driving 
test for drivers, only given regularly like a driving test should be. 
It sliould be a test that can say whether or not this or that teacher * 
is sufficiently abreast of developaents in the subject and of ways of 
getting that acrose to pupils. . .1 cant understand all that stuff Anne 
and Ton go on about, process and such like. Vhat good is it if theres 
nothing to get acroiis and what difference does it sake how you get it 
across as long as you do. If therec' nothing to teach theres no 
teaching and if pupils dont know more when youve finished than they 
did when you started theres no teaching either. Its as sinple as 
that.*' (Steve, Interviev/) 

•'I agree with Anne and Toja in one sense, ..and that is that simply 
knowing about subject matter In and ui Itself is useless. It doesnt 
matter how much you know if you cant gear that in some way to what 
pupils understand and present it in ways which will help then 
understand better. ..Good subject knowledge is only a precursor and 
not a sufficient condition for good teaching, youve got to combine it 
with professional knowledge. ..Take "X" for instanse. X knows all 
there is to know about the subject but cant get It across whilst "Y" 
knows only hall as auch as X but cnn get all of it across. Its better 
to be like Y than like X but if X could get stuff across as well as Y 
then it would be better to b& like X. Teacher education should aim to 
produce teachers like the new X» ..a synthesis of X and Y. (Jane). 

Student teachers depart from the woiy things have been for 
them in claBsrooms when they consider teacher education exp- 
eriences and eeem to support a teacher education which works 
towards making tbem "proficient" In relation to their defin- 
ition of the reality of the classrooms they know about. This 
makes the student teacher a conservative professional being. 
In fact student teacher coneervat ism may be the biggest 
hinder to attempts to develop a laore critical t^^acher 
education A conservat ism which derive© frora ''biography'* and 
a onesided "natural" protraction of teaching activity. 

This can be seen In the above eKamples. These show how 
student views of teaching, because of an a6t*ociatian to a 
presentationallsiD underglrding their earlier learning exper- 
iences where "the performance" as such was the central 
gestalt of "being a teacher", are incomplete and at the 
same time Instrumental in founding the notion of teacher 
education as being about producing teachers "who can 
perform" . Teacher education is seen as something which 
should provide access to the relevant subject matter and to 
wayB of communicating this to pupils in classrooms. Student 
teachers are locked into a technical orientation tovfard 
teacher education before they ever arrive In teacher 



education settings, They are ^'prepared" to recleve content 
which Isnt about technical aspects only If It can 
contribute, in their view, to their performance of the 
technical tasks which are involved in being a teacher. 

In other words, a good number of student teachers (there 
has been one definite exception uncovered in this 
Investigation among the 18 interviewed), as a result of an 
Interplay of introspectionism and experience, anticipate; in 
teacher education, before It ever begins; practical inst- 
ruction in the facte of the subjects they intend to teach 
and instruction in the ways in which these nay be 
communicated in claBS^ooms. They make these anticipations 
because of a firm conviction that only in this way can 
teacher education be effective as a means of producing 
teachers who can control (run) school classrooms, Courses 
(and poiru^ of courses) which dont meet these expectations, 
or dont look as though they are going to, are appraised 
negatively and or resisted by students unless some 
alternative reward, such as the external reward of 
examination success which allows students to Bhow their 
qualities (and gain praise for them), is placed between them 
and their experience. They want to be good (duktig), show 
that they are good and be told that they are good, 

However, in this process of external rewarding student 
conceptualisations of education and of educational success 
and failure are further reduced to, or at least continuingly 
held down to, notions of being laerely a product of the 
teachers performance in the clafisroom and the learners 
(innate) abilitieB, The teacher ifi seen as a performer who 
does his/her best to ensure that learners learn the subject 
content which he/she or a higher pedagogic authority 
generally, deem approrpiate for their concern. The 
"background features" of education, such as the social and 
political context of educational interactions, are missing. 
But it must be noted that students themselves have cut these 
away from their understanding of what teaching and teacher 
education is or should be about before they enter teacher 
education; even though teacher education curricula (some 
kinds) may encourage or reinforce this kind of neglect. 

Even teacher education would seem to be seen in these 
terms by these students. That is as an outcome of individual 
struggle mounted on an individual dependency on tutors 
rather than as a product of a particular (kind of) political 
and social reality which obscu es mutual interdependancy 
behind a shroud of individualism. An individualism which is 
*' justified" by an educational agenda (voiced most clearly in 
Lgr 80) mounted on philosophic individualism. An 
individualism which both derives strength from and 
undergirds csee also Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977) liberalist 
notions of humankind and a liberalist notion of (democratic^ 
society. As a result teacher education probably needs to 
address this problem first if the intentions it has to 
penetrate beyond technical matters of teacher preparation 
ore (lirstly) genuine and (secondly) are to be fulfilled. 
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The previous two sections of the report have presented sunm- 
arlsed examples of two sets of data. The respondent valid- 
ated text sununarles of two different groups of participants 
iri^^r J These two sections can perhaps %ery 

llllill «J ^"^7«^leed as showing how the organlsaflon of 

iJeo?; and lv°'L"*.^^^^'*'^ organisational 
theory and n>ay be admlnlstratl vly convenlant (see Dlanes 

!ts t'ltl^n! \^ subalts "Ideology" to the preconditions of 
reLlte^ fn^th Z^^*'"*'^*'^'^^ Cstyck»6nster > and has 

ieti for wM , PJ">°^^''*^°" °^ students Into educational 

settings for which they are "unprepared". 

«nI!nT' °^ questions about 

educational issues. Three of these; goal- 
dlverslty. Ideological-diversity and confllctf are to be 

under the third, as iDotors behind It. all three can perhaps 
dlJ.r^^ up by considering the ways in which conflict has 
developed, and been viewed and aanaged, In curriculum devel- 
opment on the course, according to those participating in 
It. I shall tlrst present what is Infered here by the terms 

cnni;?r' analysing in more detail how 

conflict seems to have been managed on the course. 

Goal -diversity. The respondent validated text summaries 
provide a general Indication to the content of the entire 
data base for the Investigation m relation to goal- 
dlyerslty at Baysfleld, A data base which, at first glance, 
points to the possibility of the superceedlng of what might 
be regarded as the organisational goals of thi upper reacfes 
°i ^^ucatlon administrative bureaucracy (The Govern- 

ment UH.. Ihe Ministry); at least as these arJ expressed Jn 

IaAI^ f^p""! .m^"^^ ''^ ""^^ National Plan and proposition 
64/85: 122: by "local goals" which are Inspired by the kinds 

?deo ofi:i'""i "'T'' ^^-l°Sies. p'r of'essfofa! 

Ideologies and pedagogical convictions which are articulated 
tLs!°.. ^°'^lteeB and teaching settings at Baysfleld, 

l^H *° ^eP^esent educational values 

Jk^o expressed by the organisation, when seen 

end nf M °5 P-^^^^^P''"*^ other than those at the top 

end Of the blerachy and there is a chance therefore, tha? 
nlll . "7. perhaps less "functional" than the "formal 
□rganlsatlon" would like, However, both the " f unct lonal 1 sm" 
Of the goals of the "organisation" and their diffusion; to 
become less functional more diversified goals; may be 
nothing more than surface apparitions, y 

Ideologloal diversity: Both the development and "reelect" 
Of course content at Baysfleld. on this science course, seen- 
(at a surface level) to have rested on Ideological convic- 
tions of somewhat diverse character, and this niy be used to 
expla n the ^-parent) multivariate goal -dl versl ty Identifi- 
able n the different teacher educator and student accounts 
of this general science course which are exemplified by the 
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diverse characters of the different J-«^P°'^'^^'^\ .^^'/^tfcll 
texts which have been prepared However. ideol°8l-«l 
diversity, according to the way Ideology has been defined In 
Jhirin/estlgatlon' can exist at two ^ijtin.tly dlfferen 
levels (see also Lledman and Olausson, 1988). At the level 
of Ideology as such (system of truths, values and norns at 
the societal level). or at the level of a professional 
Ideology (truths. values and norms at an Institutional 
level). Both of wh?ch contribute to underglrd a practical 
philosophy of teaching (Goodman, 1984) which In Its turi. 
underglrds pedagogical convictions and. to a degree, the 
eventual shaping of educational interactions. And whilst the 
latter rf the two Is dependent on the former to some degree, 
there exists a degree of relative autonomy (Bourdleu and 
Passeron. 1977 and Brante. 1980) In the relationship In that 
It can be ajudged to exist at two levels; at a level of 
dependency (principally pertaining to the relationship betw- 
een educational alms and Ideological values) and a level of 
autonomy (particularly pertaining to the establishment ot 
teaching methods and teaching content). In this Investlg 
atlon It is felt that the over-rldlng Ideological convic- 
tions of participants have been relatively stable across the 
teacher educator and student group (4). 

Institutional alms In the long term. In that they are 
concerned at least In part with the nalntalnance of the 
institution as a relatively autonomous Institution (Bourdleu 
and passeron. 1977). would be Ukely to be similar lor 
members of the same Institution In that they rest on similar 
assumptions derived from the shared beliefs of the members 
of that Institution. Assumptions which Inform, together 
with alms, the selection of educational content and method 
(level of autonomy). This Investigation certainly gives some 
indications of this; perhaps even the level of autonomy Is 
only partially autonomous? Furthermore. through relative 
autonomy, even the professional Ideologies of participants 
would be stable to the extent that the majority of teacher 
educators and students obviously seek to fulfill similar 
long term societal alms (level of depedency). There are 
however a number of anomolles to be examined. 

For instance, even when expressing different convictions 
about how to educate, almost all participants (students and 
teacher educators) have highlighted the role of the school 
m maintaining standards of living and for maintaining the 
competitiveness of Swedish industry on international mark- 
ets Most of them also see these as necessarily connected 
(education and/as development. see Fhgerlind and Saha 
1983^. In other words a common educational aim has resultea 
in different recommendations for educational praxis. 

On the other hand, some participants (eg. Diane) are 
exceptions to this rule in that whilst they accept that this 
is how things seem to work at this time they want to change 
this They put ecological survival at a priority level to 
the extent that they advocate an alternative life-style and 
view ecopolltlcs as a necessary political alternative to 
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market politics. They also view education as necessary and 
significant for bringing about the kind of "global mind 
change*' (see also Herman, In Gough, 1989) needed in order to 
bring about these changes. However, at the same time they 
see education in essentially identical process terms with 
traditional transmissionlstB. They only seek to change the 
content of the education to be given despite the fact that 
the methods of transmission pedagogy derive directly from 
the political structure which has brought about the kind of 
ecological catastrophie© they set themselves against. 
Perhaps these anaonolies can be explained by looking at the 
interplay of the two levels of relative autonomy. 

At the "level of autonomy*', significant comparabilities 
exist in the assumptions of participants across the partici- 
pant sample, such as those of ••individual differences". 
Differences between pupils which are genuinely felt to 
••exist*' by participants and genuinely felt to manifest them- 
selves in differences in pupil performance, interest and 
ability Cas measurable performance). These kinds of assump- 
tion combine with the above kinds of diversity to promote 
the anomolies noted in the data. The kinds of philosophic 
Individualism which underglrd the above assumptions <ol 
Individual differences) is a product of a particular way of 
looking at <or constructing) reality, but the "greens" in 
this investigation havnt grasped this point because they are 
also firmly entrenched in the mainstream educational 
paradigm which promotes philosophic individualism. By 
combining a "green concern" with a notion of individualism, 
Diane and likeniinded participants arrive at an individually 
ordered transmlsslonlst education built around ecopolltlcal 
concerns. The student group have their biographies which 
exercise a modifying force on the ways in which they can 
think about teaching and education at this time. 

Perhaps some paradoxes, anomolies and diversities do 
genuinely relate to diverse professional ideologies. The 
process and product emphasis ol Anne and Tom and Bill and 
Dave respectively for example. On the other hand much of the 
goal-diversity may only be apparent anyway. Afterall, Anne 
and Toms progressl vlsm derives directly from liberallst 
notions of humankind and doesnt seek to emancipate oppressed 
classes in socle*:y but rather to give Individuals a chance 
to express th^ir personal human qualities. In a sense Bill 
and Dave and Chris and Maureen on the one hand and Anne and 
Tom on the other are still concerned with teaching as a 
technical rather than critical profession in the sense that 
they are all concerned with teachers running other peoples 
schools. Vhat has become vieable diversity might only be a 
phantom diversity Cskenblld) rather than a foundational 
diversity built upon genuinely divergent professional 
ideologies. It may be that the goal diversity at Baysfleld 
is in fact only apparent and not real and built upon 
diverging professional convictions rather than alternative 
professional ideologies. 
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On the other hand some kind of professional conflict; 
within and between the two sets of participants who have 
been interviewed; is apparent in the conflicting sets of 
attitudes and values toward education and teacher education 
which they have shown. Attitudes and value© which at a 
professional level are incompatible (dependent on mutually 
excluding theoretical or practical standpoints) are apparent 
in the data collected. It Is also apparent from the data 
that it is in effect through the management of conflict that 
changes are Instilled Into the programme as part of the 
negotlatlve process behind the establishment of pedagogy. 

Hannglng conflict: CD The "voting with feet strategy" 

Conflict can be managed in educational settings in a variety 
of ways. A traditional university approach to recalcitrant 
students, which often represents the university "version" of 
or concecsion to democracy In and through learning, is to 
"shut out*' conflict from teaching situations by inviting 
students to "vote with their feet" and either attend or not 
attend lectures. 

What is offered to students by voting with feet strategies 
is a simple system of option choice. The establishment of 
which follows a sequence of stages. (1) Through testing 
students as an after the fact activity <as by a final 
"objective test") the material content of instruction is 
made subject to direct evaluation. (2) A programme of instr- 
uction "in" the material content of the course Is organised 
by tutors and/or other curriculum administrators. <3) Stud- 
ents are Invited to partake of instruction in the material 
content of the course but arnt' forced to do so (non- 
obligatory attendence). Students are (made) aware of the 
conditions of evaluation and the risk of exclusion from 
further studies In the eventuality of an Inadequate 
performance on their part in it. This is quite clearly an 
approach to conflict management that is likely to excert a 
conserving force on curriculum development In that it 
surpresses and excludes conflict and thercy anchors 
curriculum change to the pedagogic authoritys' considera- 
tions of what they (it) feel (s) should be changed. 

Direct testing is how this course was evaluated (with the 
exception of Anne and Toms components) according to those 
taking part in it (see for Instance Sandras text summary). 
So although no educator emphasised voting with feet in the^.r 
accounting of the course (in fact attendence was obligate. -y 
as Emma and Barbara draw attention to), the relationship 
between the material presented and the way in which it was 
tested (see Emma and Barbaras and Janice and Janes accounted 
implied that the strategy could be used without the students 
performance in the final evaluation being jeopardised. 

According to Eimna and Barbara at least one student 
"profited" by the relationship between the material tested 
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and the way It was presented on the course by relying on 
'•reading for the exam as opposed to actively participating 
In lectures and seminars which dldnt contribute in any way 
directly to tbe final assessment" CEmnia, interview). 

BxamlnatloQe and the shaping of educational interactioDG 

The direct testing of objective" knowledge enables voting 
with feet strategies to be successfully employed by students 
in the event that they are not "punished" by authority for 
not attending lectures, seminars and so on, and success 1 n 
the objective test renders the exclusion of students from 
subsequent instruction problematic on any other grounds, as 
th^2 student concerned has shown him/herself capable of 
mastering the knowledge adjudged by pedagogic authority as 
%rorthy of testing. Such exclusions are therefore hard to 
objectify and can be adjudged as uneceosary shows of 
arbitrary force on the part of the organising authority. 

"If you pass the exam then you should pass the course in ny opinion, 
as long as you havnt missed too many lectures of course, ..there oust 
be sone measure of control. . .1 mean the exan has to be the final test 
doesnt It. They (the tutors) know what there is to learn In the 
subject and also which of that is most important. If they test us on 
that and we pass then of course we must be good enough in their 
opinion to go on. . If they make a test and we pass it what right do 
they then have to stop us from going on." (Thomas, Interview) 

Examinations exert a powerfull influence on power balances. 
Initially in favour of pedagogic authority figures such as 
teacher educatois. But as Thomas points out above this does 
have a kick back in cases where a student who has a poor 
attendence record does well in the tutor test. However, this 
rite of passage attitude which final examinations support. 
Is not the only problem with objective testing, which in 
addition also exerts a controlling force on curriculum 
development generally, and according to the findings of this 
investigation, also effects a modifying force on the ways 
students participate on courses (see for instance Dianes 
text) such that this participation can be viewed as passive 
from the perspective of critical reflection. 

The student group are v/ell aware of the int^ii nal logic of 
objective testing as a result of a number of years 
experience of it, particularly from the upper-^secondar y 
school. Students are aware that the curriculum must (ought 
to) concentrate on the mediation of the kinds of knowledge 
to be tested if the relationship uetween course content and 
evaluation is to be maintained. In fact their criticisms of 
the final examination show exactly this understanding. 

"The final examination bore no relationship to the expressed ideality 
of the course. Vlth the exception of a couple of questions on 
chemistry the big picture perspective was absent. ..Admltedly it is 
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hard to test the kind of Integrated ecological understanding of the 
kind advanced by the course syllabus but this exam was out of order 
and bore no relationship to what tutors kept on saying about It." 
(Bob, In Interview) 

"Everything was so mixed up In the end. Tutors had said one thing and 
done another all along. . . I nean they had tainted about the big picture 
alternative but then taught In subject centered terns. Vhen It caoe to 
the exam It just got worse They said the questions were going to be 
based on subject overarching principles and then they asked subject 
specific questions." (Janice, Interview) 

"-n the end I gave up trying to find out what type of questions were 
going to cone up In the exan and Just read the course literature- We 
tried to get some Idea from tutors by asking then questions but In the 
event we got any answers at all these were conflicting ones." (Jane, 
Interview. Jane passed the exam first time. ) 

These three statements give a sense of the anxiety students 
often have In the face of an examination which they are 
worried about. Each of the above three students were 
Interviewed Just Deform: the exAininatlon results became 
pupllc. However the nex\ two quotes come from students 
immediately after the publication of exam results. The 
stud<ints were "succeesf ull" in the exam in that they passed 
It. However, what is more clearly highlighted than ''genrral 
elation'* 1-=^ that what the students are most happy about is 
having their "exam sussing strategy'* confirmed Cstategles 
for binding out what examinations are likely to be like; see 
Beynon, 1985, on sussing strategies). This Is the most 
positive aspect for them as it gives them hope that they can 
"suss'* even future examinations. 

"Normeilly you can tell what kinds of questions are likely to cone up 
or at least get a sense of then fron the way tutors present material 
and go through xt. Although there were problems In this course because 
of the difference between what was said and what was In the naln done 
you could still Identify who would ask what types of question. ..As 
soon as I knew that we were going to get a load of different subject 
tutors, a diferent one for each bit of the course, I guessed that they 
would e!ich most likely conpose one or two questions for the final 
exaio. ..In any event Its not hard to get that kind of Information. All 
you have to do is ask then If theyre going to set an ezan question, 
what its likely to be like and what its likely to be about. ..I mean 
they want us to do well on their questions cos it reflects badly on 
them as teachers or on the Interest factor of their stuff or both If 
we do badly on just their question. . . As soon as you make this 
decision (that each tutor is going to set one or two questions) its 
Just a case of weedllng out what types of question they are likely to 
ask." (Thomas, interview) 

"I knew Chris would cone with the kind of general applied question and 
Bill would come with a very specific subject related one. You could 
tell from the literature they used and the way they lectured and what 
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they lectured about. ..There were different problems to upper- 
secondary when It caae to predicting tests and questions; principally 
in that there was alot of stuff spread across a nuiober of topics and 
there was no crlbtest (no forner paper) to look at to get a sense of 
the types of question ..But these problems werent Insurnountable " 
(Pete, interview) 

The above statements would seem to confirm that students are 
concerned to find out about whats likely to come up on a 
final examination and that they are likely to u6e lectures 
and seminars as "opportunities to extract relevant Infor- 
mation from tutors" (Joe lyn) about this. I want to argue 
that this process, although Instigating student activity m 
classrooms, has effectively militated against certain kinds 
of active participation on this course by them, I base this 
Claim on the evidence of this investigation which shows 
three things as particularly significant to the relationship 
between examinations and "active" participation. 

Firstly, the final examination has reinforced students 
proclivity to define the exlstance of "objectively" rlKht 
answers (see also Beach 1989 and Wernersson. 1990, forth- 
coming^ and to see all answers to all questions as 
objectively measurable. Something which, when ailed to their 
definite knowledge that an objective test was to be used on 
the course, has (a) encouraged students In educational 
interactions to (re)evaluate the content of Instruction in 
terms Of the access it gives to the right answers to the 
questions (which are likely to be) asked on the final 
examination and (b> to continually assess their partlc- 
IpatlDn In and the quality of Instruction In terms of its 
effectiveness In relation to these criteria. 

r-mi" rlil t^^"" negotlatlve process a conformatlve student 
Zll 1 . Ki/v ,^^^%"^^l«lly passive in critical terms) has 
HH.r t^^^'^' ^" non-conformation to the 

parf oA'he '"'^ authority on tie 

Itr-l.i . Student Is actively militated against In that 
certain types of question are impUcltely encouraged whilst 
ochers are discriminated against, Tutors exclude certain 
types Of question and Include others In their deliberations 
over which content to include In instruction. Students 



are 



encouraged by final assessment practices ' only to be 
interested In the kinds of knnu,T.^Hc,= ...v^^v , . ^ 



In the kinds of knowledge which tutors select as 
* , ■": these which are most likely tc be 

Irlll . ^^^y ."r^ furthermore only encouraged to consider 
I fn ^^h! . knowledge as interesting In terms of the Ityl 
tutors indicate them to be so as they know that it Is In 
these ways that questions on examinations are likely to be 
formed. Testing becomes part of a process of replication of 
tutors knowledge by students (see Sandras text) °^ 
However "engaged" students might be m classroom activity 

«tt?n' ..V,"''. participation In such types of 

setting Is still In one sense passive, as the as-uWnt<nn= 
upon which the knowledge mediate? rests ' are nevtr ^h^fenged 
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by them In "their role" ab absorbers of Inforimtlon. 
Science Itself dldnf "go on trial" on the course, and 
neither did the notion of democratically organised science 
education", only the technical facts "communicated In the 
Instruction proceas", their "testability" and their suita- 
bility for prospective teachers, have been deliberated over. 
Students wouldnt be expected, according to Interviews, to 
ask questions about the sociological or eplstemologlcal 
status of the knowledge transmitted as part of a lecture on 
the rate of electron flow for Instance. Knowing that 
electrons move and knowing the fornula for calculating the 
rate of movement, so that this can be used to answer poss- 
ible examination questions, were considered more Important. 

"You have to be active In lectures In one sense cos theres' often alot 
of stuff which you dont need. In fact In some cases Its better to read 
up afterwards to get out Just what you are likely to need for revision 
purposes. ..These lecturers have been pretty good I think. There hasnt 
been so nuch "flabby talk" (flua). If anything quite the reverse, 
lectures have been too conceptually Intense, ..Normally though you 
hove to select the stuff from a lecture which you need from that which 
you dont . . I dont usually write down everything a lecturer says 
like sone do. Rather I Just take the Important things like 
dflnltlons, laws and foraula. .The things that you know Ironi 
experience that you are likely to get m a test afterwards." (Steve, 
Interview, my emphases), 

Sumary: The voting with feet strategy seems to have 
survived the "restructuring" of subject theory courses Into 
subject studies and seems to have overlived the relocation 
ol university subject theory instruction to school of educ- 
ation lecture theatres, and some students (at least one 
according to Interview data) have been able to absent 
themselves from lectures and seminars without seemingly 
suffering In any "Intellectual sense". At least If the 
"university measure" of direct testing is a reliable one. 
The student passed the exam and hasnt been exempted from 
further study because of a poor attendance record. 

There are I think two clear reasons why voting with feet 
survives. One is obviously student biography which encou- 
rages the type of instruction upon which direct testing can 
be built and also encourages students to concentrate on the 
•'performance aspects" of teacher education (Dlanes text). 
This leads in Its turn Into the main reason why It has 
survived which is that the major cornerstone of the voting 
with feet strategy, the objective test (and all it brings 
with It), has been maintained as the major means of evalua- 
ting student performance on the course and the force major 
in student eyes of exclusion from subsequent studies. 

Although this is not notlcably the case If one compares to 
traditional subject theory courses as university educators 
may have a tendency to do, students have been essentially 
conformatlve in their student role. Hot In the sense that 
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J?oL f^" actively engaged m educational Interac- 

< '"M'^*'" ""^"^ «ngage3Dent has been "f raided" by 

have' J,Mcltl/''7- "^""^ they 

A^n,.^ , '^n^or^atlon fron. tutors and sought for and 
actively selected out that from the content given which 
»lght be worth -setting ones stall out for-' (seeTlants te^J 

couKf bv J° "^^^"^ *° '^"^ Evaluating t^e 

t?on accorTi**"^ °^ test and organising Instruc- 
-i^L + H ."^^ « significant part m encour- 

htllt 11 P-'-tlclpatloD to proceed m this way sJuSenL 

havnt b«en encouraged to question the content of the co!^se 
from oppostlonal standpoints, and havnt done bo as long ^s 
lin JV^ir^ed within the franework of the presenta- 

;^Vt is at '"''""^"8 "^^^^ ^^^y operate'^fror 

What Is at Issue then, when votlnR with feet «s+ri. + «<,<= = 

P^LloTaW^nf "^'^'''^^ If .b'JeVbf r: 

passionately discouraged (or even forbidden) by tutors iZ 
not slr^ply the physical presence of students during perl o^J 
sultable'";^r?' knowledge is ^lec'ied 

Of the worL h"""^^^'"" ^"^^ Particular views 

I ""'^ °'" Pai-tlcular Ideas about teachlns are 
Of vlfw ^^"^^"ts without regard for alternative point! 

Of vlewi inanageinent of conflict by exclusion. Here the 
not ou' °' h'^" knowledge held and'^^edlated by tutors iJ 

Mgh? h:ve°tTi:tr:d''' f"^' -^^-^ - -t?den? 

to T.lwt to Introduce such questions Is suppressed by then. 

acceT. to^ °' '"^^ °^ question which give 

Itlitt knowledge Is considered worthy by the 

"s fs ?ow' .'h '"?H° ^^"««tors. What J at "^stlke 

inow edgl and If \h ! h""^""'.^ about attaining this 

k"nd Of' QualltlL H ^ ?^ "8°°'^ ^°°"eb" or has the 

n;eded to\o io ' discipline which are 

cate°'fhft"tMl T'' Tl'' »^^°""ts Of the co.rse would Indl- 
u L « on h!.. "^""^ ''^ ^^^"^ 1" the main 

iducatlon wM!i°" r^"^ "'"^'^ loggerheads with the klnT of 
Ingende? IIT Pf^^^^ /°^"=«nts seem to claln. to want to 
pS?a?canv att.nH 11°''^'' students have been freed to 
pnyetcally attend the course, It has been closed, because of 
Its very nature, to any Inqulsltl veness regnrdrni Se statu! 

?La?%rrnrtfon-^^!rnh:^^fay^^rt^ "h^ f b^ ^ 

oJTirV^e" ^r*-°.T'hl^-^ i/strtLnt':r ln°? r^pro?^^^ 

Of closure. The highly conjecturous nature of obllKatorv 

E^a fn^'^p '°v," combined with flna^ examinations draii'up bj 
Tl.rL^roT.: statl^oVnt [iXVr' " ^-^^""^ ^'^'^-^ 

"Obligatory participation on this course Is a bit of a joke Isnt It 
th n*? understand why pnrtlcpatory atte.dence could be rRood 

th ng n a discussion course like on parts of the IntroductorT course 
but not on a course like this where all that Is at stake Is predTcS 
What kl.d Of questions are going to be asked on a final exam ^ 
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...Ve hBve course books and topics for lectures and so on, you could 
nore or less predict what aost of them (lecturers) were going to talk 
about from the title of the lecture and chapters In the books. ^.The 
Questions on an exan cant be that nuch different from whats In books 
Ihen lectures are concerned with .ubject facts. Theres ^° 8° 
to all the lectures to pass tho exam. ..As not all participation Is 
open to student Influence and doesnt really call on students to be 
active m lectures It doesnt give you nuymve than reading In a book 
would. ...I can understand people not going to all the ^•^J"'^" 
course. I have aore difficulty understanding why they (course 
administrators) enforce obligatory attendence for all the course, 
unless theyre' afraid that we Just wouldnt turn up at all otherwise. 

It is very clear from the student accounts that a great deal 
of their attention has been taken up by ••passing the exam . 
This lent all that surprising when one considers that In 
order to pass the course they have to first pass the exara 
and that In order to participate In the next 
they have to have passed the first one. n short the 
exaLnatlon has engendered a harshness and d^^^°"^Va° nl 
studies such that what Is emphasised In the l«»"'i^B 
enterprise, at least as far as students are concerned Is 
not The intellectual growth of participants but "ntro 
over the direction of their professional development 
(Dlane^ Albeit so that students might "In the main prefer 
to ha've an examl natl on^^ (CP) and that ^"^^/^ " ^^^^ J.^S^^ 
feel cheated when there Isnt one^^ (Ibid) and also -that In 
such case the examination has to be fair- (Dave Turpln) and 
even It. "this nd of testing Is stlil the most fair and 
therefore the most suitable" (Ibid), this doesnt explain why 
the education system has examinations; especially when they 
result in outcomes which are "out of line" with what seems 
to be indicated In general policy. Examinations are about 
authority control, the professional developaent of student 
teachers should perhaps be about ••community control . 

Managing conflict: <2> "Giving in" 

As well as being ••censored" In the combined control purpose 
which the interplay of biography, understanding of P^^P^f^ 
and final examinations seems to lead to. and excluded by 
such strategies as voting with feet; conflicts In educa- 
tional settings can be appeased through one side or °tber in 
the conflict giving in to the pressures exerted by other 
parties. For example, the representatives of formal autho- 
rity (the teacher educators) can give In to student demands 
and ••give them what they wanf . ^ . . 

In this investigation students report two things of signi- 
ficance In direct relation to this issue. Firstly, that they 
were generally satisfied with alot of the material presen- 
ted, yet secondly that they werent given any opportunity to 
influence the development of this material. Sandra Is 
poignant on these Issues but even Diane draws attention to 
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the Idea that although teacher education authority "offic- 
ially" Invites student crltlslsn, tutors and administrators 
actually make no effort to find out what stu(?ents really 
think about the courses they participate In. So, point one 
is tuat conflict seems to have been excluded from most of 
the course components by the use of an examination Bystem 
(which is what students want, CP) and which has tested their 
aqulsltlon of the kinds of knowledge which they have wanted 
to be instructed In (roughly speaking). 

This has been reasoned through In the last two or three 
pages of this report where what Is implied Is that although 
the course swept by student considerations and paid little 
heed to what they actually felt, it was aore or leee 
compliant with what the majority of them actually did want 
Vhlch brings u6 to point two, that the course, by being 
structured in the main around presentational IteittB; a 
subject content which was "more or less" relatable to school 
Issues, and a "curriculum theory" (didaktik) which generally 
showed how; generally gave students what they wanttc\ Chris 
and Maureens content, comprising subject content which was 
■ost obviously relevant to school content and curriculum 
theory content which nost directly showed how such content 
could be taught in schcols Cespecially by 4-9 students); as 
the most accepted" content, would highlight this. As would 
the general rejection of Tom and Annes content. Anne and 
Toms content being the exception which proves the rule in 
this case. Anne and Toms content wasnt obviously presen- 
te*lonal but nor was it acceptable to our Weberlan "ideal 
type- of student teacher. Anne and Tom also say that they 
were forced to give way on some issues and compromise what 
they had originally intended to deal with on the course. 

Managing conflict! <3> Opposition 

Other tutors dont seem quite so obviously to have been 
forced into this position. They havnt needed to give in 
because in a sense, by structuring content for instruction 
In a very traditional way, they have already done so. The 
instruction they arrive at is very much in accordance with 
what student biography would lead students to anticipate as 
teacher education subject studies. In fact, Chris and 
°°rK?* actually seems to have overreached what was 
expected. Chris and Maureen, in that they arrived at a 
definite subject structure and channeled all learning and 
instruction into that structure, structured content for 
Instruction in a similar way to Dave and Bill. The subject 
structure Itself was different to the traditional discipline 
m that it was directly informed by the contents of the 
schools national curriculum. This also made it more 
obviously suitable for school teachers in the students eyes 

A more cognisant approach to dealing with conflict than 
either giving in to it, supresslng it or ignoring it. might 
be one that respects the demands that students make and the 
crlticlsjDB which they lodge but which actively and openly 
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sets Itself against then In order to force them to 
Interrogate their own assumptions rather than passively 
giving In the^elves to what they f«el nay be right and 
proper. Perhaps Anne and Tons Intended approach comes near 
to this Ideal. The Intellectual gains of this approach for 
student te.ichers arise on the basis of its encouraging a 
dialectic oxamlnatlon by students of their current 
professional Ideals; a critical reflection. This, according 
to SocLett, Is a crucial part of becoming a teacher: 

"(Student teachers) live and work in a franework of contrary 
understanding: To grasp that they must not only learn to pay close 
attention to the content of seninars, to the way they are taught, but 
set out to challenge the aBsunptlong enbedded in the pedagogy and the 
practice th-y encounter (and have previously encountered, DB) as 
learners." CSockett, 1985, in Tickle, 1989) 

As the current status of student teacher professionalism is 
essentially presentati onal ist . giving in to student demands 
at this stage of their development would be tantamount to 
setting a straight jacket around curriculum development on 
the course. Anne and Tom have tried to render the profes 
slonal assumptions which student teachers make problematic. 
Unfortunately students have either rejected the idea as "a 
waste of time" Can unecessary agenda) or they havnt 
understood the purpose of Anne and Toms teaching. They are 
in some way mlsslnf ormed about what Anne and Tom set out to 
achelve. which, as I have Interpreted this to be, is summed 
up, in the following statement by Sockett. 

"Ve can shut ourselves in an empty classroom practicing our blackboard 
writing. Ve can have critics or supervisors watch out particularly for 
the way we handle childrens answers ..but if we nuet use our Judgement 
when we apply our skills, the route to the inprovenent of performance 
lies first in practice with Judgements and critical reflection, and 
later in systewitlc self analysis." (in -^ickle, 1989, ay emph. ) 

Ira' not trying to blame students for the lack of Impact of 
Anne ard loms content, nor am I saying that Anne and Tom are 
right and everyone else is wrong. I think the point I am 
trying to make is that Anne and Toms content had a 
developmental purpose which has been missunderstood by both 
students and by their own collegues on the course and also 
rejected by them as it didnt fit In with their ideals as to 
what constitutes "professional" teaching. Anne and Toms 
coxitent didnt fail because it was bad but because it didnt 
fit In with the the values that are central and meanlngfull 
in the professional Ideologies of other participants. 

Anne and Toms ideas are different to their collegues in 
terras of the professional development of teachers. However, 
I cant identify any difference as regards their communicated 
understanding of the purpos.? and ultimate alms of education 
nor of the role of the schoo:. and education in society. 
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be cr!tl^^ 7 ""^'"8 «"°'^"'-«'Se student teachers to 

rZr^f \ '^\°^ classroom pedagogy, but In an essentially 

to r.ac;°" ' that they dont tr^ 

to reach outside the four walls of the classroom with the 

Sont'*::irto ^'^^^^^ ^° p^-^- to™ 

the JT?^^ considering, together with students, 

^erll^lcl o? 1 ' °' education nor the political charac- 
xeristlcs of classrooa Inte-actlon. 

ssf?mr\w '\ P°i^*^°«l activity, and It is reasonable to 
«Jurfr^+ t V becoming politically reflective can 

!ou?d ^ •^-^'^^'-d °f professionalism wh^S 

^?bi?t«n . ^'■^t^^^lly -onltor their teaching 

iiJ?ni^^ . perhaps the biggest hinder to a poUticfl 

emancipation of the profession lies within the tVl.n 

?i:"irnd of'"'%*'°"' ''^"^-^^'^8 ^^^'^ by'iL^\Vent bo,y 
u^niikeiv^'^f? promoted by Anne and Tom 

as unlikely to be significantly cont-lbutl ve. and mav in 
fact be harmfull. to the political enancipatt^n of sTuVn? 
teachers. Political emancipation is i^ammmlry if p°ospectlvi 
teachers are to become fully prof essionally reflective To™ 
and Annes curriculum th^.ory ^actual ly fights^galnst as 
It doesnt examine the political dls^ourle whl?h emerges from 
ai?ho^?°; ^"^^'■-^^l"" characterises what ^SrL of 

^eiS?!^"^; representation. forms of moral 

regulation, and versions of the past and future are 
legitimated, passed on and debated in'^sclence teacMnK Csee 
also Glroux. 1985). Tom .»nd Annes curriculum the"y acLaUv 
underglrds a view of teaching as value free dlsJou^se anS of 

loTleZ\:^JrL ""'^'i^e ''S^"*- detac^d 'from 

as omL.. -^'^^t^^y perform a type of labour which is seen 
as objective and apolitical. eeen 



Conceptions and Conjectures: 
A way of aunlng up 



nart'^^'or^r''! ."V^ ?^ assumptions Ca) that education is 
^tV.>. I . culture Of society rather than soaethinK 

r?"s\c:r"^s::s^:J^ /:°Vri-^r^a";;e:?^r^^-^ rr^^^^ 

political reality and not lnTsola°tlo; fforiT anT ^ tJa't 
people are actively related to culture; including thai Itrt 
of total culture called education rather +hi„ !, 7 

Buape culture In order to make it fit the ^mfiT^A4^4^^^ ^ 
reality which they hold; curricula. Itch'": t^'i'Strr^rul^m' 
Of the course at the center of this investigation rather 
than being the kinds of ends/means model ^ of "'top Jor 
organisational theory", are things which are formed within 
and essentially comprise of . continual processes o^ 
negotiation and contestation across the range^ o^ setti hrs 
Which are related to them. Curricula form^ arenas whe?e 
processes at negotiation which give meaning to beliefs 
language, rituals and I'nowledge (Smyth. 1989) about educ-' 
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atlou and educating are played out and 

curriculum development activity. Actor appreciations oi 
curr cu urn developLnt activity, as extracted from -counts 
ol the course rendered by them during Interview. f°rni the 
Sitabase for this Investigation. The Investigation is thus 
an interview study which focueses on curriculum development 
from a participant perspective. ^enort I want 

IB the following and final section of ^ '"^J^ 

tc attempt to sum up the database In ^^^^ 
proposed professional development of primary (4-7) teachers^ 
The Inalys^s Is cursory and brelf. so as not to become too 
c'oLe^t'rily dense -d ^confusing. It e^J^^-^ ^^^^ P^Th^e 
Krades as It was specifically for these graaes i^uoi, 
lourle which the Investigation Is built -P°,V";ist?nc'tl on 
In making this analysis I will call ^P°" /'f, . ^^^^'i^^^'t^^; 
inade earlier between technical and moral-j-^l Itlcal teacher 
^Sucatlon and upon concepts of .-extended" teacher profess- 
lonaUsm developed by Zeichner CJ 986) and Van Manen ^1982 >. 

The questions that one iBlght ask In relation t° th s 
analytical task are many. Two which are of obvious Blgn f 
cLrce hcwever are. firstly, what kind of teacher profession- 
als: are subject studies' at Baysfleld claiming to develop 
and how? And, secondly what kind are they likely to allow^ 
V^liu^ with symbolic Interactlonlst research; where the 
s^mbcV'c representations of the researcher necessarily need 
to be built upon understandings of the Intentlonality of the 
researched (capture the hcrlsons of the researched >. the 
t^k IS going to be tackled firstly at the level °f 
till rationality. That Is the task will be approached from 
t^e perspective Of the percleved rationality of the actors 
behind the curriculum developments ^""^^"P"''*':^ Jf^^^^^^ 

education who have been interviewed. Partly by looking at 
rationality which they indicate In their own curriculum 
development work and by looking at what teacher educators 
seem, by their statements, to want to encourage as 
professional behaviour within student teacher S^^^^^^^'lfj^ 
after this can an analysis, in the form of a comparative 
analysis built upon Van Manens etcs. concepts, be attempted- 
T^e lunLry is dWided Into a number of Bubsections d vided 
by what are hopefully suitable subheadings. "Green" and 
"reform" politics are focussed upon within the summary. 

Eeflective Prof esslonal ism 

One of the central features of the L"v recommendations and 
of the Teacher Education Reform Act, 1^ the proc amation ol 
?he need to produce a generation of "reflective 
proieesionals" for work in the country's schools. These 
Recommendations have been put into practice in very 
oarticular ways on this particular course- 

^ In order to be critically reflective teachers are required 
to stand back from the " habl tua 1 1 ness" of their te-chlng 
(Snythe. 1969) and to ask pointed questions about what the> 
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do and why. In short, they must challenge, doubt and even 
reject the pedagogy on which their day to day activity as 
teacher Is gounded. In other words they need to distance 
themselves irom their activities as teachers (Frlere. 1972) 
In order to understand the reasons behind then, by 
experiencing -the extraordinary experience of the ordinary" 
(Shor, in Smyth, 1969). 

At Baysfleld reflection seems to be the "reassessment" of 
the suitability of teacher activity in relation to the 
or^ntJ^ outcomes which are desired of a particular courr.e 
Of instruction That teachers may "theorise about the nature 

r^lat. Vn """"Jk /^"-u """^ ^^'^ educational purpose this nay 
relate to so that they may come to "understand the classroom 
constraints which inpose limits on their activity and which 

r^hL«n f /^T^^ " "^^^y """^ *° to effect any 

!n^d= °" learning outcomes" <AJ). In othei- 

words there would seem to be certain rules to teaching a 
SonJi^"*"" be followed, and these rules 

Dowerfull" " P'''"'^ depem:ent on "frames" which exert a 

powerfull influence on classroom outcomes. Prospective 
teachers would seem to need to become aware of these from 
^istr«?nV k"^, perspective, if they are to understand the 
restraints which they are going to work under and how these 
can be dealt with. In fact the whole idea of professional 
reflection at Baysfleld seems to be locked up m reflection 
over the consequences of "frame factors" (Lundgren, 1972) 
which restrict the range and effects of classroom 
Innovations. As such they are also locked up in what is 
systematic reflection over factors which have been derived 
from transmission pedagogy and which therefore have some 
fhor?^i'5? t'-^dltlon. This kind of reflection falls 

short reflection within critical pedagogy. 

the^trnf^"^ '° " V^^^^ moral-political teacher education. 
tlLilr P""f°«« °l critical professional reflection bv^ 

teachers must be the development or furtherment of the kind 

Of "a^^e"atT''^??' ^^'^^ *° break the chM^s 

of alienation which night be Imposed upon them by the 
■mechanistic- nature of a dally routine (Bruss and tecedo! 

illiL Jl h"^?' °ver frame factors In the 

above kind of sense, doesnt contribute to this as It Is 
classroom centered and doesnt encourage (studenO teachers 
I, themselves from and theorise about the 

antecedent social, political and cultural "reBtral nts" which 
in part shape teaching. By Ignoring tLe social and political 
dimensions of classroom discourse, nor does It then enaMe 
teachers to be off with these restraints. enacie 
In other words, the kind of reflection which seems to be 
encouraged at Baysfleld is not concerned with teachers as 

wftJ ho°w tn "11^'" educational system, but rather 

with how to make the system run more effectively. It Is 
n ? technical orientation to schools 

and schooling. By focussing reflection over what it aeans to 

K !i ^f. f ^" "'y- ^^"^^^^ education at Baysfleld Is 

hardly likely to be able to foster students to be 
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sulflclently critical, or sufficiently critical over a broad 
register of what 1^ means to be an educator. Buch that they 

significantly transform their work as . 
possible is reflection over the narrow range of claBBroon 
variables and their interrelationships with eachother A 
kind of technical rationality (Zeicbner and Listen, 1987). 

"What students should be able to reflect upon in relation to subject 
studies are the relctionships between subject facts and what pupils 
understand about these, as well as how one as a teacher can elevate 
these pupil understandings. ...The kind of subject studies you are 
talking about arnt the ones nost needed by (beginning) teachers when 
they go out into schools to teach pupHs. ..The relationship of 
subjects to society and the historical dev^lopnent of disciplines nay 
be interesting to know but it isnt necessary knowledge for (beginning) 
teachers nor sonething which we can expect students tc grasp at this 
stage of their career developnent, ..They dont understand the subjects 
as yet. .we cant expect them to understand those k^nds oi 
relationship." (Geoff Pike, curriculum adninistrator, po. data) 

The kind of reflectivity which is to be encouraged according 
to the above is hardly that which would encourage student 
teachers to adopt a niorally and politically critical view of 
teaching, nor would it be likely *° 1°"^! 
the teaching profession In its "wider social and cultural 
«=t.-uctures" (Sniyth, 1969). But if subject studies are to 
contribute to the professional developinent of teachers in an 
integral way. then the pod. of subject studies nust surely 
be bfotght around so that the professional attitudes toward 
reflection which steep subject studies fit in with those ol 
thP programme of education as a whole. If the intention is a 
mor<^ extend-d reflective professionalism, a reflective prof- 
essional Isn which is not just soldered onto societal issues, 
then extended reflection must also characterise curriculum 
dpvelopraent and subject matter on subject studies courses^ 
In order to do this tbes^ courses need to address different 
questions than they do today. Father than considering 
"didactics" and the establishment of didactic t»- jries 
students and teach-sr edurators may need to consider: 

Vhere the ideas which are embodied in science teaching come iron 
historically and how they cone to be appropriated by teachers in 
classrooiiB with pupils In the ways they are? 
Vhy they continue to be endorsed? 
Vhose interests are served by then? 

Vl,at power relationships are involved in their execution. 
How their fundamental ideals influence teacLer-pupil relationships. 
And how one might use knowledge about teaching, disciplines, the 
teaching subjects and subject teaching, in order to work differently, 
(after Smyth, 1967 in Smyth, 1989) 

It IS questionable it the reflective professional isin 
exleuded to this course will contribute to the articulation 
of the above kinds of questions by students. 
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The apolitical and dehlstorlalng bearing of subject studies 
and Its iBplicatlons for the politics of reform 

According to the database (including text sumnarles) . .choo- 
li''?^!''^^ subjects are fragmentarlly represented 

In teacher education, in that both are presented In such a 
^n^^^^ to emphasise their relative Independence from the 
political framework within which their recent historical 
development is sited. uxouui xcai 

l^^.^'^/v^ Of the depolltlsatlon of schooling, this has 
con.e about through an Interplay of at least two fkctors. On 
the one hand there has been an overconcentratlon within 
currlculu™ theory on natters of classroon. technical relev- 
ance and this has "reacted with" a student professional pre- 
conviction which sees teaching In "presentatlonallst- tirms 
and teacher education In Instruaentallst ones. Teacher 
educat on hasnt «.de students see education In politically 
neutral terms but neither has It stopped then fro. doing so 
Teacher education has acted "nnraatlvely" toward the obvious 
social and political bias embraced within the education and 
«oi tL? K^"^ ^" country. This has meant that their 

^ J v^^*^' najorlty of students own 

political bias, has remained Invisible to the student irroup. 
of subject theory, by teaching "about the^facts 

Of the subjects" and "the scientific method", but not about 
the sociology and politics of (subject) knowledge, the rela- 
tive importance of the internal logic of the discipline in 
determining its own content is overemphasised. and the 
Soii??^.i, ^^^^"^^^"^^ remained "bodies of objective and 
politically independent knowledge" in student eyes. Science 
ooMtl.^i^'" ""V"", °^ s<=ientific knowledge has remained in 

?he r o^ L^r"""' ''^ ^""^ °^ scientists and 

their own selflmage as a prospective science teacher. 

ects" s^JoniT'"'^^' .".^'^ Particular regard to science subj- 
ects, schooling would seem to have been given both an ahist- 
.nit -political charater in the \inds of classroom 

engagement which have characterised teaching settings on 
h!°""*' /^''^^ according to statements made by^hose 
who have participated in it. ThlB. despite the obvious and 
powerfull political undercurrents to both the history of tSe 

th^m^I ^^o*^°l.^." ^^^'^ country and the science Subjects 
themselves. Something which is clearly pseudo-representative 
and dangerous professionally as It frames the projected 
activity Of science teachers in the kind of imagery which 
views learning ^^e an outcome of a kind oi value free disc- 
ourse which is led by "neutral" and politically Independent 
Intellectuals and thereby "blames the victims" (pupils and 
teachers) for any eventual learning difficulties. 

•'Teachers try not to be biased and I feel that principally BchoolinR 
is a neutral process. ..Providing the teacher can present lesson 
content in ways which make it interesting for pupils and in ways which 
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characterise good relationships, lessons should be productive and the 
pupils do have the opportunity to show what they go for and thereby 
fulfill thar potentlalltUs. ..In a good classroom. «hlch is 
characterised by that kind of organisation all pup s have a chance 
to laarn the subject natter to the best of their abilities." (Steve) 

Beflectlou and understandlog 

Students have little chance of understanding the nature of 
the activities in which they are engaged and cant reflect 
upon the plausible educational consequences of these in any 
tar-ad sense. Thus the professional reflection ideal at 
Baysfield. is held down to considerations of subject matter- 
content in relation to the (individual) ^^Y^^^^/.^^Vjl^ °' 
pupils as learners and teachers presentational abilities and 
possibilities. However, schools are far from politically 
neutral places where a pupils "natural ability" is allowed 
to show itself. In fact the majority of evidence would seem 
to suggest that schools are sites of social selection and 
recruitment ceg. Willis. 1977) in that they inculcate the 
attitudes and values of the cultural hegemony Bourdleu and 
Passeron. 1977) and are therefore also P°l ^^^^^^ ^" 
ing and potentially politically recruitive (Englund. 1986) . 

In short, what schools would appear from both "i^'-"^'! 
macro-studies to do (Willis 1977 and Carnuy and Levin 1976). 

socialise youngsters into ways of thinking which are 
concomitant with the malntainance of a social J_ 
social order furtherraois. whose development has been intim- 
ately bound up with control over the development ol science 
and lechnology and where, in educational terms. the techno- 
logical interests of corporate capitalism is successively 
replacing the colonial interests of the imperialist state^ 
something which is obvious when the educational agendas of 
countries like Sweden are compared to those of countries 
like Irak and something which is very real to this course 
which seeks to "Integrate" technology into Its subject 
matter. However. political interrogation of science 
curricula has no place in science education subject studies 
according to curriculum developers at Baysfield and hat had 
no place in this particular suoject studies course. 

"Its all well and good you educationalists coming with high flying 
kindB of educational theory ...but what good is it to me! How can 
these kinds of things help «e to teach cheiDistry In seventh grade^ 

Thats Just how it was with their stuff (Anne and Too). ..they told 
us all about how we have to make sure the stuff we teach Is right (at 
the right level) for the pupils we teach and then they taught us in 
far too simple ways. They pitched things at us at far too low a level, 

It .'their stuit) dldnt help us in the way Chris and Kaureens 
chemistry did. Chris and Maureen showed us what to teach and how as 
well ae telling us why we should teach Just that kind of stuff in 
those kinds of way." (Steve, interview) 
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"la' not here to learn that kind of thing (the politics of education) 
In- here to learn how to te«ch. ..To learn the facts of subject 
content so that I can decide what are right and wrong ways of 
explaining phenomlna (understanding pupils explanations) and how to 
use ray understanding of this to find out how pupils understand 
content. To decide what to teach one needs to know what there Is to 
know about a subject and also what different ways It can be understood 
or nilssunderstood In. The Idea is to teach so that Its understood In 
the right not the wrong ways." (Lyane. Interview) 

■'I want to learn how to transform (omsStta) what I know Into content 
which I can use In schools. How to develop interesting lessons around 
stuff Which is accessible to pupils, so that pupils can learn 
something. Afterall thats what teaching is all about Isnt it! ..No of 
course I dont know all there is to know about science and technoloav 
and at course I do need to keep up to date in developments m subject 
theory but I maybe do know enough to teach in the middle grades. .. I 
think for a course like this (for teachers for the middle grades) we 
need to know what kinds of subjects are studied m schools and how one 
makes complicated facts in these areas simple enough for pupils in 
f.?=°? understand without simplyfylng them so they become 

mlssleadlng, inaccurate or simply wrong." (Thomas, interview) 

These are examples of the kind of reduction of the teachinR/ 
learning problem which subject studies at Baysfield reinf- 
orce by feeding rather than correcting the kinds of underst- 
+ w stuctures and schooling processes on which 

they tound. Baysfield teacher education continues to under- 
glrd a meritocratic education system. This has powerfull 
consequences for the politics of reform. For. rather than 
?nin^ ^°";:erned about transforming society and ending social 
inequalities. merotocratic education is concerned with 
b.t?nl it'^oK ^"'■[^"^^ patterns of power and wealth distri- 
bution by obscuring the means by which they come into beinR 
(see also Bourdieu and Passeron. 1977). oeing 

The role of biography 

I"t^bulf ^"'■'■i^-l-n, administrators have adopted 

« . K attitude toward students when planning cour- 

ses and have ignored the current student conceptualisation 
^n>^rV. "^^^^^^^"5 «s the neutral or "value free" mediation 
sLrtin? r ^"°:'^^ee. This is problematic, for. by not 
starting trora where students are at with their future 
profession, but by rather assuming that they are all at the 
same point, and that that point is in effect either no-where 

mH^nt w%h r» "° P'"°/^f^^°"al understanding) or concom- 
mltant with the expected learning outcomes of a previous 
teacher education course fstudents are in tune with our view 
of the professional role), future teacher education may be 
attempting to Inculcate new values onto old values which 
dent tit and. at times, In ways which are derived from old 
rather than new perspectives. 
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Teacher educators miss the point that by not opposing 
students they allow nilssunderstandlngs to persist and excl- 
ude or distort the Intentional Ity behind new teacher educa- 
tion content. This becomes "masked behind false role play In 
a false role play situation" (Sandra). Further, by teaching 
In ways which are not unambiguously opposed to transmlsslon- 
Isa. teacher educators reinforce student notions of value 
free teaching and thus they further the Idea that subjects 
consist of "value free" facts which are to be communicated 
In "value free" discourse to pupils in classrooms. Teacher 
educators have ignored the fact of student proclivity and 
that students are actively selective about what to learn; 
despite the fact that they say In their teaching that "human 
kind" Is "active and creative" and learning likewise. In 
fact, by saying on the one hand that learning and learners 
are active and creative, and then laying out teaching 
according to a transmission pedagogy, teacher educators 
effectively defuse the classroom Implications of active and 
creative learning and undermine its classroom significance. 

Anne and Tom seem to be an exception on this course, in 
that they dont seem to depart from a tabula rasa position 
and may have tried to teach according to the assumption that 
the active engagement of learners is a genuine fact of all 
teaching settings. However they failed with their content, 
at least in the sense that their content was rejected by 
most of the students and that all but a very few students 
continue to see teaching in presentational ist terms. Anne 
and Tom did try to teach as if students did have an attitude 
toward teaching! indeed even an attitude which was at least 
potentially opposed to their own. 

"We (teacher educators generally) know that students arent tabula rasa 
but they still get treated as if they are. ..Its inherrant in the way 
content on teacher education courses is normally structured and deli- 
vered, especially subject matter. . . Ve (Anne and Tom) tried to teach 
according to consi-ructlvlst principles but students rejected this. 

..we were prepared for student opposition and set out from the 
perspective that sone students would have ideas about teaching which 
were totally opposed to what we were going to do and what we were 
going to say about teaching ..but I dont think we were prepared for 
how powerfull that opposition turned out to be." (Anne Jarvis) 

Oppostlon toward constructlvisM 

Perhaps because they have been taught science by t^f^^ers 
(and teacher educators) who ground teaching in some kind of 
transmission pedagogy. learning in science. from the 
perspective of the majority of students, has become the 
aquisition of facts ordered from the discipline. At the same 
time. science teaching, from the same perspective, has 
Increasingly become the communication of facts from teachers 
to pupils so that pupils can undPr^tand these in ways which 
cau be shown to be correct. Students expect to be taught 
science in these ways and also to learn how to teach it so. 
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Tom and Annas oontent dldnt fit this Idaal. Students coul- 
dnt accept the constructl vl st principles drawn up by Anns 
and Ton, not because they are opposed to constructivism 
(evidence shows they know little about It and tend to reduce 
it to "Just another way of learning subjects) but because of 
the way Anne and Too taught than to teach constructively on 
top of their current preconceptions. The deviant cases of 
positive appraisal of Anns and Toas content (positive 
appraisal by other than deviant cases) show this clearly. 

"Anne and Tons content was good In that It pointed out to us the need 
to put things to children In rays which they can understand. Thats why 
ff'"^P*^*^^« i« important. ..So that we can appreciate how 
™ ? * especially mm pupils, to understand 

compUcted facts and their relationships and so that we transfora what 
we know In ways which render these things understandable for thea 
*v; trouble was that they (Anne and Tom) dldnt show us how to do 
this, ..thats why (we) students were critical of them." (Sylvia) 

^^u^^u 1°"^ ^""^^ opposed by student convictions 

which dldnt fit In with what they wanted to say. They were 
overrun by the Intensity of student opposition to their 
teaching and the fact that this opposition was reinforced In 
other parts of the course, in the way the course was planned 
and developed, and In the way other tutors taught on the 
course; In short In what this course becaiM at Baysfleld and 
not simply that student opposition was there. Anne and Tom 
are unlikely to have helped their predicament however by 
promoting scientific methcd as a solution to teaching predi- 
caments and anchoring curriculum theory to experimental 
problem solving as a means of exemplyfylng this. A stratefry 
which, from the obj ect 1 vl st/ transml ssl onl st perspeotlve of 
the majority of students, tells them that science le about 
facts which are there and can be discovered, All but one of 
those interviewed seen to hold this perspective, a persp- 
ective which supports "transmission teaching" by further 
emphasising subject matter as comprising scientific truths 
and scientific truths as being objective facts. 

Teacher education does more than leave students pre-formed 
understandings of science, of scientific knowledge and Its 
production and of the teaching process unopposed, because, 
by organising Instruction In such a way as Is In some way 
cancommltant with the "obJ ectl vl st" position, teacher- 
educators have also reinforced It In the eyes of students, 
oubject knowledge becomes more "objectified" not less in 
student eyes, and teaching becomes likewise less and less 
likely Lo be seen In ternis of the politically value loaded 
discourse which It actually is and more and more likely to 
be seen in technical transml ssl onl st terms. 

^i^f^/^^f^ the reformed teacher education programme, as 
a critically reflective" teacher education, In a predic- 
ament. For whilst It may be wi'ong to reduce the Intellectual 
activity of a society solely to the promotion of particular 
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class-mterasts, separating such activity from its political 
and historic roots, as is seanlngly the case here, renders 
it conceptually impossible to understand at the level of 
abstraction at which it is studied (see also Bourdieu and 
Passeron, 1977). Thus, rather than challengi. ' teacher can- 
didates already subverted understanding of the relationship 
between science, society and education, a teacher education 
••Hich covers up the political bias of the knowledge prod- 
jced by a society and the irrationalities of its <re>di- 
strlbutlon within that society, would rather tend to confirm 
them. The critical has been dropped from critical reflec- 
tion. At least in relation to the origins of scientific 
knowledge and Its place thus within organised education. 

There is no class, race and gender aallce in the 
scientific knowledge produced by society in the ^syes of 
students to begin with, even though that society is a class 
dominated (capitalist) patrlachy, and teacher education 
serves to obscure such from them in the event that such does 
exist, As far as the politics of reform is concerned then, 
reforms become ways of -checking minor Ills" in a system 
which is seen as primarily sound and Just. A case of 
"dynamic conservatism" (Lindblad, 1980), Instead of looking 
for injustice and bias in the system itself, reflection is 
concerned v/ith weedling out small problems in the operation 
of the systemi that is with making it run more effectively. 

Summary: 

Students career biographies are couched in experiences of 
teaching as learners and not in teaching experiences as 
teachers. This means that their "professional conscious- 
ness", their personally organised knowledge which defines 
what teaching is as an activity for them, can only have 
evolved by the:" projecting their experiences of teaching as 
learners onto their teachers teaching intentions (in school, 
most recently upper-secondary school and now in teacher 
e-ucatlon). Something which is a perfectly natural thing for 
them to do (see also Scbutz and Luckman, 1973). 

"From the outset ..I find in my life-world fellow men who appear not 
merely as organisms but sb bodies endowed with coneciousness, as men 
"like m". A fellow mans behaviour Is ..action •♦like alna". ..it ie 
alBo self-evident to me that tblB articulation of nature and society 
that transcends loe and him Is the same, and consequently that his sub- 
jective meaning contexts as well as my subjectively experienced adumb- 
rations and modes of apprehension are of an "Objective" order." (pl5) 

Indeed students still talk about their experiences of educa- 
tion as it it was one experience shared equally by all. 
Students, without knowing anything about a tutors (teachers) 
private feelings about education, (have) assuroe(d) ne.erthe- 
less that their intentions have been "performance focused" 
and transmissionist because thats the perspective in which 
the student experience cf teaching is couched. Teaching 
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beconee a presentational exercise, even If It wasnt meant ae 
one unless teacher educators nake clear what their conscious 
purpose Is and why (5>. Students experiences of tsachlng In 
schools as pupils bring about this proclivity, and 
experiences in subject theory and roethods on teacher 
education programmes, if they communicate technical facts 
and practical ''tips'', reinforce this kind of understanding. 

For students, at the start of their teacher education 
careers, "teaching" involves the communication of (subject) 
facts which can be learned, applied and recalled, and there- 
fore also tested, if it always has Involved these things in 
their experience. Students then have a preformed understan- 
ding ot teaching and the teaching subjects prior to teacher 
education in which both are seen in objectivist terms and 
(therefore) assumed to be politically neutral. Both 
scientists and teachers ars seeo by students as intellec- 
tuals who perform a type of labour that is detached from 
society; above it; in that the activity itself is seen as 
objective and apolitical. This has dire consequences for the 
development ot a more extended form of professionalism as it 
diverts student attention away from concern for the politi- 
cal and social powers which have helped form both the disc- 
iplines themselves and the dominant theoretical traditions 
in education by reducing their relative significance in the 
eyes of students, on what it means to teach. 

A teacher education programme which has "opted for" the 
conceptual neatness and administrative convenience of top 
dog organisational theory (Ball, 1987), and which therefore 
treats educational settings as mere objects of educational 
reform, cant deal with the kind of actor proclivity and 
actor involvraent in shaping education in their own image 
which students and teacher educators have shown in this 
investigation. Students (and some teacher educators) will 
continue to see the things that go on in schools as 
sanctioned by natural laws untill that time that such is 
questioned by them, Teacher education administration can 
either assist or oppose the problematisat icn that leads 
thence. Untill such assumptions are made problematic 
(prospective) teachers have no alternative but to comply and 
passively go along with them. As Smyth (1989) puts it: 

"There is an iaportant and conpelling message here. If educational 
leaders and policy makers are concerned about educational reform, then 
they need to Jettison the view that (schools) are like factories that 
only require revamped inspectorial systeas. outcomes oriented 
effectiveness, and efficiency schemes, programme performance 
budgettlng (PPB), management by objectives (KBO), competency based 
teacher education (CBTE), and other elements of the alphabet soup of 



educational reform, . . . Professlonallsatlon Involves not only the 
status and compensation accorded to lumbers of an occupation; It 
Involves the extent to which members of that occupation Mlntaln 
control over the content of their work and the degree to which society 
values the work of that ocupatlon." (p. 233, his emphases) 
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The falling polltlce of refora 

Although the final outcoroes of the reform are still distant, 
this Investigation would indicate a powerfull conservation 
of recent developments in subject teacher education, in the 
form of such things as; more (appropriate) subject matter 
(the majority of students, BG, DT, CP & MO), greater 
expertise in the teaching subjects (ibid), and the extended 
development of subject pedagogic traditions which emphasise 
specific Instructional skills of the kind which relate subj- 
ect content to knowledge of childrens learning, growth and 
development (some students, esp. 1-7 students, AJ A TL) . 
There is even evidence of transportation downward "through 
the grade system" and into preparation programjues for 
teachers for the lower and middle grades, of these recent 
subject teacher education traditions (see for example Emma 
and Barabaras text for a student perspective). And although 
the aims of this reform are ultimately to be felt In the 
school, or perhaps even society at large (prop. 84/85: 122), 
or even Just perhaps because of this (6), this "downward 
tendancy" ought perhaps to be eyed with some concern. 

In tact one can wonder Just how radical the teacher 
education reform was in the eyes of those who originally 
promoted it and whether they see it as part of sweeping 
reforms or ?. reform which stands independently from these; 
on its own two feet so to speek? What did it set out to 
achieve and how was it meant to reach thence? 

Perhaps the reform wasnt intended to be radical in the 
lirst place; or is it so that in the "plurality of values" 
which are represented within the organisation at Baysfield 
these radical ideas have simply be:»n washed out? The ambig- 
uity ol policy documents on these points makes this a little 
difficult to ascertain. However, in the sense that students, 
educators and administrators at Baysfield, have avoided 
setting the content of their education Into a reform polit- 
ical perspective; even in the face of glaring inequalities 
within Swedish society and between Swedish society and other 
societies, such as the partlcluarly oppressed sections of 
third world communities; radicalism can hardly have been 
part at teacher education reform at Baysfield, and one can 
only assume that actors havnt seen any radical 
intentionallty in state documents and thit they didnt see 
the insertion of radical perspectives as their task as 
teacher educators and prospective teachers, which were 
teaching to teach and learning bow to teach respectively. 

"Ve have to prepare students to teach curriculum appropriate content 
in the coaprehensi ve school. ..Its our responsibility to see to it 
than when they go out into schools as teachers that they can fit in 
with whats supposed to be going on in the departmeuts they will teach 
in and also that they nay influence departments in cases where that 
which is going on is out of line with the regulations for teaching in 
the compulsory comprehensive school, " (Chris Page, interview) 
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The school curriculum hae guided the selection of subject content on 
the course acre than anything else has. Ve have looked at the document 
to find out what teachers, particularly teachers In the middle age 
ranges teach about. Ve have then used this as a base to decide what 
they (students) need to know about and what of that can reasonably be 
included In a course such as this one." (Dave Turpln, Interview) 

"You cant include everything m subject theory on teacher education 
nf ^.'rT'K.^ri''^^ ■^'^^^ ^^•y ^-^^ taken away .0 aany 

Ki- t . ^ l^rtant for tbe> (students) to know m order to 
De able to teach according to curriculum regulations." (Geoff Pike) 

"Ve are not going to teach m the third world, although it could be 
fun and rewarding to go and help out there in so- wfy for a short 
time. Ve are to become teachers In the comprehensive schools middle 

lloTly. o °' "'^ 1« l«5>ortant that we learn 

about the Swedish school system and how to teach in It" (Sylvia) 

^^0^^^^.^'^"''''^^°"''^ reforms alone can never lead to changes 
In existing power relations in society and between socie- 
ties. Carnoy and Levin (1976) and Vhltty (1985) would 
!du ?^ . '° sceptical to the potential of 

educational reforn, in these directions and as Gustafsson 
_a981) reports there is little evidence that the recent 
social reform" of Swedish education has had strikingly 
radical outcon>es. Vhltty (1985) does contend however. t?at 

ltT\T. .T"^'^ '^^'^ '° '•""^^^-^ outcon«s. in the 

r^fTrJ^ r by or conjugate with other 

reforms elsewhere within civil society which are forced 
forward by the professional body of educators. !n 
coopera -ion with organlBatlons outBlde of itself. In other 
tZt^^r educational reforn, n«y be reformist In the sense 
that It can tunctlon as a prerequlslt for enabling power and 
econon c relations In society to be changed by both tie 

Soteter irH"'" reforms CBergf 1969). 

.tor^ ^' i^,'^°^="t «s though Baysflelds teacher educ- 

ators and students are aware of the need for reforn« to be 
reformist. Baysfleld teacher educators seem to Te mor^ 
concerned about the material effects on their departments of 
:ra:Mc:rril"'"r' -^^^^^^^^^ concerned wTth th^ 

Jd::an"iar:y%t°:m^"'°^"'"« ^ '^^^'^^ ^-^^^^ 
If this is BO, then racial, class and gender Issues as 
these exist outside the four walls of clLsroon^ however 
much they may be Influenced by the political nature oj 
classroom discourse, are peripheral to that which students 
see as Important for them to know and are peripheral to tilt 
which concerns teacher educators most at ?hls present tlni 
..this is the case then whose going to lift the shutters on 
sex. race and class at Baysfleld and how Is teacher 
education to become critically reflective'' teacher 
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Breaking "the big picture" agelnat the •P^«*«"°i°«J°»]: 
foundatlone of knowledge which encapsulated this subject 
studies course at Bayefield 

One of the principle alias of the course according to curric- 
ulum developers was the development of a big picture persp- 
ective. Indeed, a.a is communicated in the statements made by 
Chris Page and Ian Streak <p27-29). "the big picture" was 
meant to be both a point of departure and a pivotal point 
for curriculum development on the course. Indeed a shltt 
from a traditional fragmented and materialistic world view 
In education where learning Is viewed In terms of the 
transmission of generic concepts, towards one which Is more 
"ecologcally" tuned and where learning Is viewed as a 
practice In perception as well as or even rather than 
cognition Ca totality perspective) Is manlfeBted on course 
syllabus at Baysfleld for courses In general and not Jest 
for this science education course. 

One could say that at policy text level a "broadened 
perspective" Is a hallmark of teacher education reform at 
Baysfleld and that (almost) all course syllabus bear 
testement to this, The "big picture" has also repeatedly 
been stressed In Interviews by curriculum developers and an 
increasing recognition of the value of Integrated and 
interdisciplinary studies, of which this physical science 
course Is one example, can be noted at Baysfleld, at least 
in terms of their "on paper" propensity. 

However, there are two over-rldlng problems with this 
according to the data which has been collected. These emerge 
clearly In the respondent text summaries which are given In 
the report. For although focussing students attention on 
Interconnections between what were formerly studied as 
separate entitles (see Bill and Daves texts) might encourage 
them to adopt a more "ecological view" of their subject 
matter this Is by no means certain. Indeed, as far as this 
Investigation Is concerned, no significant shift away from 
"objectivism" has been noted among students at Baysfleld. 

But then again, perhaps this Isnt the intention. For, 
firstly, when giving accounts of curriculum development, 
teacher educators and curriculum administrators have (a) 
seemingly cut off from their considerations of curriculum 
development processes the social and political dimensions of 
knowledge production and reproduction pocessea and also (b) 
have deliberately excluded these, as Irrelevances "on a 
(natural) science course" (IS), from their content. Teacher 
educators have also "gone their own way" (BG & AJ) when 
preparing content for the course. 

The significance of these factors is that curriculum deve- 
lopers have then not been able to present anything which 
could be used to Justify an "ecological point of departure" 
(ecopolltlcs, Gough 1989) as a viable eplstenologicol alter- 
native to sclentlf'.c materialism. That Is, as a viable 
alternative to scientific materialism for developing and 
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testing theories about the origins of our planet, about 
matter and about energy. Sonethlng which is vital If 
students are to be able to fully understand the Implications 
of the big picture perspective in connection to this course, 
and bold it together without relying on "reconstructing it 
from fragments of (scientific) knowledge" cEnuna). 

"All the stuff was OK In the stnse of subjtct content, that is subject 
iDatter frcn and about the Independent subjects. The trouble was that 
It dldnt hold together as an entity, tutors dldnt manage to structure 
their content so that It was held together. It beca&e up to us to 
reconstruct the big picture, or whatever they called It. ourselves 
fron the pieces of knowledge they gave us." (Barabara) 

"There was obviously something lacking in the way we structured the 
subject matter. ..The big picture perspective was never really artic- 
ulated and what seems to have happended is that subject tutors have 
gone thfelr own way and developed content about the earth and universe, 
about energy and about matter from the perspective of their particular 
field. That is they seem to have looked at the titles and subtitles 
(on the course syllabus) and loaded these with the content from their 
particular discipline which they felt fitted that heading best," (Anne 
Jarvis, interview) 

••There was something lacking between the blocks of content and they 
dont seen to have hung together as well as we might have liked, but 
then again perhaps that wasnt such a bad thing. At least the students 
have been active in composing the big picture themselves." (Chris 
Page, intevlew) 

Father than building up a sense of "wholeness" about the 
world and departing frort this, teacher educators and curric- 
ulum administrators seem xa have done quite the opposite and 
biGkan d vn the course into a series of subheadings, each of 
which was then "loaded" with content, by a particular subj- 
ect exp<?rt or group cf subject experts. And although in 
effect this " 1 dent 1 1 1 cat 1 on and separation of elements" was 
begun during syllabus work when the headings and subhead- 
ings, "as ways of giving structure to the content" (John 
Smiley, curriculum administrator), were drawn up, and that 
therefore course tutors can be interpreted as following a 
lead which had already been established "above", this kind 
of "follow-ray-leader route finding" would be at loggerheads 
with what has been uncovered otherwise about the way invol- 
ved perF^ons actually do sr-em to participate in organised 
education and in planning organised education. It wouldnt 
"allow'' them to participate in ways which would allow them 
l&nd their own expressiveness to the education and make it 
more "palatlble" in their eyes. Furthermore, those inter- 
viewed seemed to feel that structuring content In this way 
wa= a natural way to approach the course. It certainly would 
seem to be one they are used to; especially at the 
university subject departments. 
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It would seem niore likely then, th«n that tutors and curr- 
iculum administrators still seem to feel that "ecological" 
knowledge should be subjected to the "system of rigour" of 
the scientific materialist paradigm. In subjecting curric- 
ulum development to the "oversight" of Bubject oxi)erts, they 
convey this clearly in their actions to students who are 
more than well prepared to accept that paradigm and to apply 
it to their teacher education. 

"Even though its a big picture perspective the knowledge which is 
comiaunicated still has to rest on scientific foundations. ..The 
course, in fact all teacher education, is meant to rest on both proven 
experience and scientific grounds." (Thomas, inteview) 

Thomas is not an exception on this point, in fact, with the 
possible exception of the (politically) active environ- 
mentalists such as Bob and Diane; and this is very clear in 
the text summaries; students, when they have defended "the 
big picture approach" in relation to this course, have done 
so iu what are essentially scientific materialist terms. 
That is in terms of it being for example, 

"Perhaps a more interesting way of communicating facts and knowledge 
about environnental problens (and a way) which renders subject natter 
in school nore accessxble to pupils by choosing to focus upon everyday 
types of thing. The weather, household chemicals, smog and so on. 
..Things pupils meet everyday Cane' can relate to)." (Sylvia) 

This way of "breaking the big picture" against the episteno- 
logical foundations of traditional types of subject content 
is in fact damaging for the ecopolitical f orcef ul Iness of 
the course. For, although the big picture is seen as dealing 
with knowledge about something other than "striaght physics 
or chemistry" (Dave), it is still, in the eyes of students, 
about the mediation of "scientifically" established facts 
and knowledge. Facts and knowledge which may be more 
"interesting" and more "accessible" in a sense but which 
nevertheless only represent Just another way of gathering or 
studying the saniB type of knowledge. 

In a sense the big picture perspective has been reduced to 
same kind of environmental studies course rather than being 
promoted as a form of scientific inquiry; and the study of 
Its product; which derives from an alternative kind ol 
science to scientific materialism. In fact whether or not 
the involved teacher educators and curriculum administrators 
themselves have seen knowledge in "the big picture" in 
politically and epistemologlcal ly different terras to the 
type of knowledge arrived at by studies which are carried 
OU+ In the traditional mainstream paradigm of scientific 
rcaterialisro and normally comaunlcated to students in 
"mainstream" 'teacher-) education may be open to question. I 
would say that the evidence indicates that they have not. 
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In any eve:t, curriculuin developers seem to have done 
little to Justify the big picture approach in an episte- 
nological c^ense and its viability as an alternative to more 
traditional fragmented or atomistic curriculum development 
activites has therefore not been politically and •pletamo- 
logically proven to students. The perspective has had little 
more to hold it together in their eyes than the "reality 
near" orienterings perspective of the school curriculum and 
little iLore to Justify it than curriculum reconuaendations 
and, at least for Chris and Maureans content, the pertinance 
of a content ordered according to the permanancy of matter 
m the course perspective of ecological survival. In other 
words, the big picture approach has become Justifiable In a 
professional" sense, as a way of "framing" educational 
knowledge (Bernstein, in Young, 1Q71>, but not In a fund- 
amental one, as the pedagogy of an alternative 
eplstemologlcal tradition to scientific materialism. 

This doesnt mean that the course has been a bad one or 
that the "big picture" innovation as established at 
Baysfleld doesnt have a great deal to recommend it In a 
professional sense when compared to more sterile types of 
traditional subject theory, Rather Just that it hasnt 
fulfilled the political potential of the "big picture alter- 
native" as perhaps Gough (1989) for example, would have it. 

For Instance the course hasnt been intended by curriculum 
adralastrators and teacher educators to be developed with the 
sole notion of subject matter mastery in mind; as perhaps 
with "trditional" subject theory (Arfwedsson, 1988) ; neither 
have students appreciated it solely In these terms, Rather 
It has been intended to have, and has been seen by students 
as having, a purpose beyond that. And even though It is in 
the sense ot the value of the communicated subject content 
which most of those interviewed have most often Justified 
It, the Justification usually goes further than Just that 
students, as argued earlier. In that they seem see the 
knowledge communicated in education as having some kind of 
universal validity due to some kind of intrinsic value of a 
politically neutral content of Instruction, have still seen 
the parts of the course which communicate facts as valid 
and valid because of this, and this seems to have been true 
even in cases where its particular value to prospective 
teachers of the middle grades is doubted. But it was 
particularly true where this is beyond doubt. 

"The subject matter content which Bill Giles (and Dave Turpln) taught 
us was very very good and vary very interesting, I really did learn 
alot there and would have really liked more time on those subjects. 
Ever, though we dldnt have any direct use for the things they taught 
us. ..directly, In the sense that we could use thea directly in the 
classroom, or ever. Indirectly perhaps in that they dldnt always seen 
to link directly to what we are likely to be teaching in the nlddle 
grades .it is never wrong to learn things, , , to aqulre new 
knowledge, rhatr ny belief at least'" (Jane, interview) 
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•'Th« coui-ft* bagan so well with Bill and Daves physics and gftography. 
Admittedly the teapo was a bit high but we got good literature 
references, especially froa Dave, and the stuff they taught us was all 
usefull iron the point of view of being able to build up a scientific 
understanding of the physical envlronaent. ..I dont believe 
ld«a of teaching about a "large and general picture" In the sense that 
we look at a broad picture only. You have to break this down If you 
are going to be able to understand it and how It works. ..You cant 
understand how the eleaents were foraed after the big bang unless you 
know things like beta-decoaposltlon ..and you cant get away froa that. 
..Bill and Dave did the right thing by showing us how things were 
interelated and giving us soae orientation as to how the things they 
taught us were significant to the big picture and then breaking these 
down In these ways." (Steve, interview) 

"It was meant to be a science course not a social studies course and 
the big picture approach is an ecological one not a sociological one. 
The stuff they (Bill, Dave and Barry) taught us were good and usefull 
facts which we then had to use In order to build up a picture of the 
world. This meant that we were active and that the course rested on 
scientific toundations, as it should. , . Theres nothing to be gained by 
just speculating. Science has proven certain things, ..theres no point 
In reinventing the wheel." (Thomas, interview) 

"The course was a pretty good one I thought, although I know not 
everyone would agree with me. . . tiven Dave Turpins part was good ,.I 
enjoyed it because li. was interesting and to do with things which 
everyone is /aailiar with in some respect. The weather for instance, 
evaryone knows about the weather and can discuss the weather, ..Dave 
went further than that though, now we can discuss the weather and know 
why we get the kind of weather we do and we can distinguish between 
things like weather and climate, how human activity effects or may 
etiect climate and ro on ...and the reverse of course. Thats the kinds 
of thing you can and perhaps shonld teach in school. Facts which are 
interesting to know and usefull to know. You can start with the facts 
like today its raining and work through to why it rains, why its 
raining today, where it rains most and what the consequences of these 
things are. ..It wasnt all a waste of time at all, like some lave 
said, quite the opposite." (Pete, interview) 

The educitlonal consequenceB of an ocopolitlcal viewpoint 

According to Chris Pase, Bill Giles, Dave Turpin and Anne 
Jarvis the rationale of the course in question was one where 
students were encouraged to study the ways in which science 
technology and society are Interelated, for example: 

"Newtons Lfwr r*»chine8 and human ftctivlty are meant to be presented 
on the cour i i t-'-ms of their ln<,erelatlons rather than as separate 
elerjents." 1 's, interview* 

"I saw the phy.-J- l geography contribution as one which could form a 
bridge for the ot. ■. sciences ..between the other sciences and even 
over into the social studies block. I think this is important, 
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. . te&chers need to b« able to see the Interrelatedneee of nature and 
forms of huaan activity.** (Dave Turpln, interview) 

"What we tried to get across to them was that the things we do In the 
naiM of technology have consequences for continuing life on the 
planet. ..It would be ludicrous to try and say that technology is bad 
and that wed* all be better of living as we did in the past. Vhat we 
need to get over Is that techno '.ogy doesnt operate In a vacuum and 
does have effects, bad and good, on the environment." (Chris Page) 

This is also the kind of rationale for some Cmost) of the 
STS work carlsd out by Driver and her associates at Leeds 
University in England which has, according to Anne Jarvls, 
directly inspired some of the work at the Baysfleld 
Department of Educational Research wl th which she has been 
associated. However, although this content can be set into 
an ecological world view perspective, this might, at 
Baysfleld, as yet be a superficial manifestation only; at 
least within teacher education. In f.act, as was dwelled upon 
on two occalslons previously, a large part (social and 
political) of the ecological world view has been left out of 
consideration when considering content for this course (see 
for example Hubenrtlck, 1966). Let rne elucidate. 

According to interviews and respondent validated texts 
students still encourage transmission pedagogies and the 
mediation of "correct solutions to problems" (also Beach, 
1989) and few students as yet appear to associate to an 
ecological world view, and of those who might be assumed to 
be moving In this direction, none highlight this as having 
embraced the course in question. In fact one of them (Bob) 
criticised it because it actually neglected to promote this 
kind of a view and was rather sterlotyplcally fragmentary in 
his opinion. 

According to Bob the major aspiration of Green Politics 
inspired curricula (a movement with which Bob claimed to be 
involved) is. 

"The renewal of an ecological world view through the development of 
views of knowledge which are holistic and "personally structured" as 
opposed to atomistic and theoretically (or technically) restructured". 

According to Bob these types of issue were totally neglected 
during the course and actively discouraged In the final 
examination where such a view was actually "more likely to 
have been actively discriminated against by the form of 
evaluation employed" (Janice). 

Bob and Janice (see also Emma and Barbaras text ) would 
seem to Indicate that transmission pedagogies characterise 
the course. 

"Facts ordered directly fron the discipline were mediated directly to 
students and tested in an after the fact manner**. (Bob) 
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"Ve (students) werent able to build our own picture of the physical 
world and Its ludicrous to try to suggest that we could. . . Ve knew 
that the final examination would actually assune one particular type 
of understanding, ..that of the tutor who had set the question, and 
that what we had to do was coae up with the answers he or she wanted. 
...Ve were playing a guessing gane. Ve werent being asked to build up 
a "big picture'* of the physical world! Vbat we actually were doing was 
recreating their picture (tutors) fron the fragaents of infornation 
which they felt were the important things in relation to the three 
overriding themes on the course** (Sandrai interview) 

Old wine in new bottlee 

There are undoubtably many reasons why the notions of holism 
and interdependency haviit* been able to filter through the 
brlcolage of the course in the ways which according to Ian 
Streak and Chris Page Cpp27-29) one could assume they were 
Meant to. Not the least that holism and interdependency, 
where this represents a paradlgraat ic stance, might not be 
acceptable to soine students and teacher educators. In any 
event, if the intentions were genuinely to promote "ecolo- 
gical" forms of understanding, these are not reachlDg 
students in teaching settings. And although this Is surely 
at least In part due to the kind of student conservatism 
which arises out of their (biographical ly rooted) expec- 
tations of the course Csee earlier section on student 
biography); perhaps even Bob was looking to be told how to 
teach ecopolltlcally; this is probably only a part of the 
story. In some cases at least, the curriculum practices of 
teacher educators, as they and students have expressed these 
as being in their account^-, of the course (see text 
summaries), would definitely seem to be at loggerheads with 
the kind of strategies one might associate with holism. 

For instance, Bill and Dave "search the disciplines first" 
for suitable content for courses (see Bills text) and thus 
seek to mediate the products of the "confident scientific 
materialism of the recent past" (Gough, 1989) . In that way 
they cling to transmission pedagogies and in so doing not 
only preserve the teaching practices and learning experi- 
ences that go with a fragmented world view, but also, In 
view of student biography, reinforce among students, views 
of knowledge concomnJ. tent to the traditional discipline 
centered standpoint, by not actively seeking to refute (or 
at least problemat Ise > the reproduction in classrooms of 
knowledge produced in the scientific materialist tradition 
(7). Something which would obviously work in opposition to 
any kind ol holism. 

This particular criticism is obviously not as directly 
relevant to Anne and Pom and Chris and Maureen. Anne and Tom 
for example, have tried to render the reproduction of 
knowledge classrooms problematic, at least from a const- 
ructlvist ^arspectlve. Anne actually talks about using cont- 
roversial issues in teacher education and actually seems to 
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see the development of prospective teachers reasoning skills 
as the legitimate "aim" of teacher education. 



"Ve hav« to look away froa the mediation of facts as an and In itself 
and toward developing students reasoning skills. ..The use of contro- 
versial Issues In teaching, as there are no known and clearly unprob- 
leaatlc 'right' answers, would extend opportunities for discussion by 
infusing alternative points of view. By concentrating on being 
critical and analytical towards these things ourselves (t. educators) , 
rather than assualng we have the right answers, we can help this 
process by protecting, in a sense, any diversity of opinion and 
safeguard that standards of reasoning are i»lntalned as tke natters of 
concern in teacher education settings." (Anne Jarvis, interview) 

Also Chris and Maureen, this tine from the orienterings per- 
spective of the schools national curriculum, have seriously 
questioned the suitability of traditional disciplinary cont- 
ent tor transmission in teacher education subject studies. 

"The content of univereity science courses has never been suitable for 
teachers for the conpreliensive school. ..The coaprehensl ve school is 
not an elite school and not part of the "preparatory" systea for 
university study that the real (grammar) school was. ..University 
educators dont seen to take this into account. ..University courses in 
chemistry tempt students to teach watered down versions of university 
courses in schools. Which they shouldnt! Also, by concentrating on 
kinds of things like average bond enthalpies (8), the university 
chemistry courses take tlae from, or worse even leave out, the kind of 
content which prospective teachers subject studies courses should 
concentrate upon." (Chris Page, interview) 

However, both Anne and Tom and Chris and Maureen, help to 
undermine the significance of the big picture perspective in 
flihLrf^^^J^^^*' educators, and particularly Anne and Tom, 
+ scientific method as a means to resolve 

teaching dllemnas and neither of the two pairs of tutors 
seem inclinrd to oper.ly refute scientific materialisn as a 
reasonable means of gaining insight into how things are in 
the world. Quite the opposite they seem very contrite to 
infuse the materialist scientific perspective into the 
framework of the courses they become Involved with. This can 
only be due to a reluctance on their part to accept an 
ecological world view, such as ecopolltlcs, as a worthy 
paradigmatic alternative to scientific materialism and a 
reluctance to see the intuitive and perceptual, ecologically 
won knowledge, as a product worthy for school classrooms. 

•■We are very concerned about providing a scientific basis upon which 
they (prospective teachers) can develop tbelr knowledge about 
teaching Ve want then to build a workable theory around which they 
can organise their teaching and against which they can test thelr 
experlence. . ^Of course we could stand in front of them and show them 
what to do and how to teach but how would that leave than when th.y go 
out into teaching. Ve need to develop something reneHsble which they 
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can then extend. Thats why we are so Intent on getting across such 
things as syBteBatlc and analytical thinking, experlnental methods and 
so on. ..The education has to be built on both scientific knowledge 
and proven experience not one or the other » and thats all parts of the 
course not Just subject theory or educational theory but even 
currlculun theory (dldaktlk). Ve cant Just stand and talk about 
classroom anecdotes! We have to Infuse the scientific aspect as well 
(Tom Lupton, interview) 

"Ve tried to build alot of our work around the Idea of developing 
systematic thinking ainong the students. . . There Is a place for 
systematic approaches to teachlnjf, many riassroom problems can be 
solved by applying analytical approaches, ..a problem solving 
approach.** (Anne Jarvls, Interview) 

"It wasnt Just that they were asking us to look at experimental 
problem solving In relation to how batteries work and such like, that 
would be too primitive, I mean we all knew that already, ..or should 
do, weve all got three years gymnasium science behind us. What they 
wanted us to do was look at the way of experimental problem solving, 
its composition so to speak, a way of applying systematic thought 
processes to the solution of everyday problems." (Sandra, Interview) 

However, one cant sweep by the predisposition of a great 
many science students to -reduce" all that Is catalogued 
under the term ''science^ to a scientific materialist frame- 
work, and there Is a risk therefore, that Anne and Toms 
concern to make professional studies more ''sclent If lc'\ can 
become Just another case of objectivism; especially If 
students read the message as one which says that the 
classroom can be broken down for study Into discrete 
variables, and further, that knowledge about the whole of 
teaching can be reconstructed from knowledge of its various 
parts. In such a case Anne and Tom would be promoting (from 
that students perspective) t. > atomism of scientific 
materialism as the basis from which . teachers can account for 
classroom events. 

This Is In direct oppostlon to the big picture 
perspective. Anne and Tom would actually be reinforcing the 
eplstemologlcal statutes of the scientific materialist 
paradigm and furthermore showing how that paradigm, a 
paradigm with which the ^'holistic'' big picture approach is 
Incompatible, is relevant to classroom study. 

Epilogue: What knowledge is of nost worth? 

Going *'blg picture** at the same time as a scientific basis 
is to be Infused into the *'prof essional'* components of 
teacher education programmes, may not in retrospect have 
been so bright a move on the part of authority as the two in 
a sense work against eachother from the scientific 
materialist perspective. The perspective which most students 
and teacher educators at this time seem most willing and 
most likely to adopt. Preconceived scientific materialism 
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interprets the Intusion of "correct subject facts" and 
correct approaches to teaching" about these as the Infusion 
Of a scientific basis for teacher education and the 
paragdgraatlc status of "the big picture aternatlve" la 

be™!? ^° ''"^ "''^^ = - picture alternative 

Imr.^i f°r perhaps remains) another way of selecting and 
presenting the objective and Irrefutable facts of the 
subject In educational settings. For "professional studies", 
liln nr°H '■^^^'■^^^^"S prospective teacher, considera- 

tion ot educational events to a consideration of measurably 
determinable classroom variables <IQ. ethnicity, sex. class) 
Which are used m order to account for or even predl^ljt le^?- 
nlng outcon^s in relation to particular aubj ect content (9). 

On the other hand the Intentions with the big picture 
perspective n:lght have been „ore In line wlth^the big 
picture approach as "a more palatable way" of prese tln« 
traditional subject natter content <Gough. ^9?9) ."^ ^"es 
old wine into new bottles (Richmond, 1970). 

"Certainly the ranging of content from the general to the mora 
Srh " Pl«u6lble way of structuring learning experiences and 

perhaps in a ^tl^atlonal sense it nay well have alot gofng for it I 
Tnlt.rT\ approach and as far as learning subject 

content is concerned, there is probably nothing which says that one or 
the other way of doing it should give better results." (Bill Giles) 

"We tried to arrange subject matter in a new perspective, ..Instead of 
starting with lots tiny small problems and building these upwards 
nrnh?«^" T'"* • ^^^^^ t)road overarching 

Althiu^ ^"7''/^''°""''^" ''■'^'^ *° these inwards^ 

nn.Mn^ I «"^c««sfull as we had hoped theres 

nothing of dlsadvantge in the approach to structuring anJ teaching 
subject matter in this way." (Anne Jarvls) evening 

hi'Jo u^"!" f^^'tements imply is that teacher educators 

have used their knowledge to tell and show students wh^t ^s 
Significant In the physical environment and also in som^ 

orlenlerf"** '° """"l ""'^ classroon.s 'from tTe 

orlenterlngs perspective of the schools national curriculum 
A perspective which both students and tutors have choMn to 
rP'""?i " perspective", but wMch neeTno? 

necessarily be so and certainly isnt from the perspectives 
F;.tr°^n critical sociology of"^ knowledge 

Furthermore, the type of 1 ntentl onal ity behind the course 
which tutors Signify in statements like the above, woulj 
contribute toward "fencing it off" into areas of subject 
responsibility. Something which undermines the status of 
holls. knowledge and ecopolltlcs. by subsuming the 
perspective in which ecological knowledge actually it 
formed, to the san)e frame of reference as that n7 the 

i'Jeo^i' ' '°>!""'^ °' ^"°^l«^Se Which underglrd competing 
Ideologies such as marxism and capitalism. As GouRb (IQag! 
says, such is an example of; ^ougu ^lyoyj 
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"..Up service to th« practice and experience which exenpUfy an 
ecopolltlcal paradlga ..(which) fall to achieve ^ '^S"^ V""!?! 
changes In the purpo«ee of learning and the dlspoaltlon of the 
learner. ..Practices which appear to be consistent with an ecopoUtlcl 
paradlga can be used slnply to try to provld- a nors attractive route 
to achieving the objects typical of an epleteaologlcal paradlga (10). 
incorporating "reality centered projects", "coaaunlty settings and 
the "cooperation of learners" Into educational progranaes does not 
necesBarlly serve an "education of attention" but rather nay nerely 
make the transmission of existing theoretic knowledge seen more 
palatlble." (Gough, 1989, p. 239) 

rurrlculura developers Involved with the physical world 
course certainly seem to be more concerned with the 
palatlblUty of current theoretical knowledge about the 
world rather than being primarily concerned with political 
dispositions. The intention to run a big Pi<=t^7 ^"^'•^f 
separate from sociological and political consldoratlons as a 
first priority, as was intended (Ian Streak), indicates this 
quite clearly. It might be that students, teacher educators 
and .-urriculum administrators consider the eplstemological 
parad^lgm as Lhe only workable alternative at this stage 
they my even refute the credibility of the ecopoUtical 
and critical (sociology of knowledge) ^^^^^""^y^^... . 

However, it radical educational change is intended by 
administrators and teacher educators at Baysfleld t° ^nsue 
from the teacher education reform act. an alternative to 
llberalist learner centric education as an alternative to 
the debistorising bearing of subject teacher educating; as 
both frame teaching in politically neutral iniageryi must be 
found. The ensuent change has to be more than the merger 
of two traditions of teacher education. The question which 
must be posed dates f i om Spencer; What knowledge is of aost 
worth (to teacher education)? However. I would like to add a 
postscript; Whose knowledge and why? 1 would contend that 
these are questions which educational debate at Baysfleld 
seems to have passed ovi»r rather too hastily. 

A second question, which isnt unrelated to the first, is 
that of the possible role "administration" (at Baysfleld) 
might or could take in the articulation of reformed teacher 
education in a (partially) decentralised system. In fact, as 
Smyth (1989) puts It. the legitimate funtion of adminis- 
trators may be one of the more "perplexing issues" connected 
to deceneralised teacher education. Should local admlnis- 
rration make use of decentral isation and seek ways to help 
other participants in the educational organisation find a 
wider seiise oi community by helping them identify the values 
within the organisation which might be roeaningfull to them, 
+bu- enabling them to shape teacher education In their own 
image? Or is the role to be as before, one of " unproblemat ic 
authority". with maintaining the deep social structures 
which have been played out previously in teacher educating 
rather than transforming these. If the former Is to be the 
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^^•^n°nthr.* ^'hat administrators need to do Is 

other participants to co«e to understand their work and 
;r.ctke sense of what they do. 

no orient theBselves towards reflecting on the limits they face and 
how those aspects that restrain their range of choice MahtSe 
overcome," (Smyth. 1989. p220> ^ ^ ^® 

J^ad?t?or' 1''% is m^re In Una with a "aanagemenf 

^wi ^ o authority and control, th.n in line with 

Sharp and Green (1975). what would becomi .Ignlflcant at Ih- 

ll^\:::''oT aZti ^""'^'T^ °^ to\V/nrsancMon': 
reality For in^ ^^^«fP«°*i^« °f their definition of 
■ ^ ^"Stance administration would ae.k ways to 

"r st°u"dent's (t^'^K,"' -t-". teacher .d^c'Ttors 

evflauble' divlslo"!^^. f^;. schedules and a "controled and 
sanction tir »^->^ ^ educators would seek 

r behaviour of students (as with objective 

testing and obligatory attendance) and students (as D^osn- 

con :ol'':f ^'^y^ "^^-^ would enab e%Lm ?o 
trlrl^L f^^^^"""^ pupils (aqulring knowledge fo? 

transmission and ways of doing so). In one way or Inother 
alot ot this course may have sought ways in whlSh to 
accomplish these things. wnicn to 



lotee 

Note, i 



lTul\lJTT''V'^^''''?^ combination variations and Swedish 

plus Swedish as a foreign language (SFL) 

Note^ 2. Slightly less than 10% If the upper-secondary technology course 
<T) Is taken instead of the science course (ff). 

T.ltA understood by actors to be 

intended and operative. le.Top down organisational theory approachee to 
ZnL: d«^«l°P"«nt are theirs not mine. These have been d!^!os^S 
through the investigation which Is meant to be symbolic Interactlo^ist 

r^tlri^^\ ^^^"^"-""""is" capitalism as two examples of .clentlf c 

raaterlallsm exhibit an Ideolojrlcal stabllltv in +k-<- ♦.kJ^ •ciBniiiic 

s.^ of .plBt.»,loglc.l '.se' Vt" n ' " 

f^I^:. .f^^ standard nf achievement la regarded as 

1 med"' o°f.tr"' " appreciation of hoTco^l" 

strltltled societies penetrate echooUng is missed. In howver 

oYl/'TsZ "form" r'^""' '^"'^^^^ ^« ''PPl^^^ "T^an 

p°:oLtronTa s?aTlc°LTaro7deV." ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ "^^^^^ 

Note. 7. As 5. 

rSrpnfh.f°' « diatomic molecule XY, the bond enthalpy aH Is defined as 
the enthalpy change for the processi "e^inea as 

X-YCg] = xCgJ + YCg] 
For a polyatomic molecule, with two Y atoms and one X fh» ««or.». k ^ 
enthalpy Is defined as half the enthalpy chan^i fo^th; Jrtess. 
5f-X-Y[g] = XCg] + 2Y[g] 
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Mote. 9. Perhaps (Baysflelds curriculum theory) dldaktik is is ai-il'J'-ly 
reductionist in its relationship to professional practices as scientific 
materialism is to the big picture perspective. 

Note. 10. Goughs term for the oainstreaa educational paradigm c-DB). 
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